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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, Peru 
and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. headquarters 
in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up-to-date, reliable 
information about Central and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year and includes subscription to the quarterly 
magazine. Residents outside the U.S. add US 
$10 (US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the United Kingdom can 
join through Bradt Publications (Please allow 
4-6 weeks to receive membership cards), 19 
High Street, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 
9QE, U.K. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 

Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers. 

Promoting responsible travel through publi- 
cation of pamphlets, information packets, the 
Internet, and its magazine, the South American 
Explorer. 

*Publicizing projects aimed at improving social 
and environmental conditions in Latin America 
and collecting funds for their activities. 
eAwakening greater interest and appreciation 
for the welfare of endangered peoples, wildlife 
protection, and wilderness conservation. 
*Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities. 

*Fostering ties between non-profit organiza- 
tions, NGO's, conservation groups, and other 
socially and environmentally active organiza- 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 


A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific discovery, history, 
archaeology, mountaineering, native peoples, 
languages, anthropology, geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff and 
volunteers provide advice and practical infor- 
mation to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking trav- 
el companions for trips/expeditions, or seeking 
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to contact experts in a particular field. 
*Volunteer Opportunities: We maintain a 
database of current volunteer opportunities in 
South America. 

* Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide specialized 
information on just about everything—climb- 
ing Aconcagua, volunteering, learning Spanish, 
lining up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visiting the 
Galapagos, ete. 

*Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological, and road maps for 
member use and purchase. 
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*Merchandise for 


Sale: mg tapes, a fl 
T-shirts and other items are on’sale at 


Clubhouses, and though the Club’s catalog 
and website. 

Trip Planning: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip-planning information. 
*Discounts: Members receive discounts from 
many local tour operators, hotels, and language 
schools. 

*Additional Member Services at Quito, Lima, 


_ and Cusco Clubhouses: 


Equipment Storage, Mail, Phone and 
Fax Services, Book Exchange Library, 
Message Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use the 
order form on page 62, or sign up at one of the 
Clubhouses. 


U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

E-mail:; quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 
Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 
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Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): Benefits 
include a subscription to the South American 
Explorer, discounts on items in our catalog, a 
laminated rabid bat spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip-planning 
services, storage for equipment and supplies at 
the Lima, Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, ete. 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 
couple); These members contribute immeasur- 
ably to the general. cheer of their Club. These 
valued ~ receive a free T-shirt in addi- 


tion totthe regular perks 
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Supporting Members receive a book of their 
choice from our catalog. Finally, a Supporting 
Member may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Explorer at 
any time during the period of his/her member- 
ship. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club member- 
ship during their mortal tour of this planet. 


: name implies, 


Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our catalog. 
Life Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at any 
time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife Member you 
will, of course, receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you pass 
into the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s perpetual 
gratitude. You will know the true meaning of 
immortality as you return each year to preside 
at the annual Club baccanal held in your honor. 
Imagine the envy of your fellow spirits when 
they witness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a blessed 
dividend of immortality that might have been 
theirs had they but followed your sublime 
example during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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Dear Editor, 


Explorer no. 69 carried an article I wrote on 
the keshwa chaca, or Inka suspension bridge, 
made of straw, over the canyon of the upper Rio 
Apurimac. Now it is time to update that story. 

First of all, a couple of corrections to the 
article. I referred to the master bridge builder 
as the “keshwa camayoc”, which was a ‘real 
dumb booboo! “Chaca” is Quechua for 
bridge, and the term should have been “chaca 
camayoc”....’m afraid I can’t explain this gross 
lapse. Secondly, I described the bridge as hang- 
ing in a “parabola”, whereas the correct term 
is “catenary”..as engineer and Explorer reader 
Richard A. Jones pointed out to me in a kind 
letter...while perhaps a bit obscure, this is not a 
term J was unfamiliar with, and to call the curve 
a parabola was another goof on my part. So, 
if you are a meticulous reader you can now go 
back to your copy of issue no. 69 and ink in a 
couple of corrections! 

And now, a note on the spelling of keshwa 
chaca...I have continued to use the spelling used 
by Loren McIntyre in his Dec. 73 National 
Geographic article. But other spellings 
abound. In a series of “memorials” prepared 
by the authorities of the villages of Huinchiri 
(also spelled Winchiri) and Perccaro, they used 
the spellings “Qiswachaka”, “Qeshuachaca”, 
and “Queswachaca”. An article on the bridge 
appearing in Rumbos spelled it “Qishwachaca” 
while the CREDIBANK Magazine wrote 
“Q’eshwachaka” and the very excellent 
Berndtsen & Berndtsen map of Peru marks it 
as “Q’eshwachaca”. 

While I understand that spelling variants 
derive from the fact that Quechua (also spelled 
“Quichua”!) was not not originally an written 
language. But neither were the Maya languages 
of Guatemala and there are now official aca- 
demic standardizations of spellings for those 
languages. Can any Club member tell me if 
there is an official standard Quechua spelling 
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for keshwa chaca and if so, what it is? 

But now on to the the main points of this 
follow-up. Rutahsa Adventures returned to 
the keshwa chaca in 2003 for the rebuilding 
ceremony and bridge festival. The festival 
takes place on the second Sunday in June, 
preceeded by the actual three-day rebuild- 
ing, Thursday-Friday-Saturday. We arrived 
Saturday, witnessed the finishing and dedication 
of the bridge, and camped out nearby for the 
festival the next day. We were the only group 
of foreigners there...there was one other gringo, 
a young man from Colorado who was studying 
Spanish in Cusco and who had been brought to 
the festival by his host family. 

As usual, Rutahsa Adventures brought a 
quantity (over four duffel bags full) of school 
supplies, children’s clothing, toothbrushes 
and toothpaste to donate to the vecinos who 
build the bridge. We presented our gift at 
the festival, and were, as usual, treated roy- 
ally, with considerable pomp and circum- 
stance and speechifying. Later, the officials 
of Huinchiri presented us with a “memorial”, 
signed and stamped with seals by the Presidente 
Communal, the Vice Presidente, the Secretario, 
the Tesorero, and the Fiscal, thanking us for our 
donation to their children. 

Because there are several communities 
involved in the bridge reconstruction, we had 
divided the donation up amongst the four com- 
munities that rebuilt the bridge, giving a slightly 
larger donation to Huinchiri, which is the near- 
est community and clearly has the greatest 
responsibility for the bridge. 

Later, the Huinchiri officials presented us 
with another document, a “solicitud” in which 
they raised their sights considerably, inviting us 
to come back to the bridge rebuilding in 2004, 
and to bring their school, among other things, 
computers! We will certainly return in 2004, 
and will make another contribution to the chil- 
dren, but computers...well, it will be some time 
before Huinchiri can handle computers. 

While it is wonderful to participate in this 
traditional festival without a great crowd of 
“outsiders”, this situation cannot last. Fame 
of the keshwa chaca is definitely growing-- and 
deservedly so. The Director of the Instituto 
Nacional de Cultura was present this year and 
served as “padrino” for the bridge, participat- 
ing in the dedication cermonies and given the 
honor of making the first crossing. A number 
of other Peruvian city dwellers were present. 
There were also two film crews on hand. The 
bridge was featured in a Nova program in 1995, 
has been described in articles in Rumbos and 
the CREDIBANK Magazine, as well as the 
Explorer and National Geographic (twice!). 
The Peruvian film company Llataymanta 


Nawiy has produced a 25 minute long docu- 
mentary on the bridge (“Q’eshwachaka: el 
puente dorado”); its location is now marked 
on the B & B map of Peru; it appears in a big 
poster published by PromPERU; and a few 
vendors in Cusco have postcards depicting it. 

As the fame of the keshwa chaca and the 
bridge festival grow, some things are bound 
to change, some perhaps not to our liking. In 
spite of our attempts to play fair, we saw some 
jealousies among the various communities in 
regard to Rutahsa’s donations. Nonetheless, 
our five visits to the keshwa chaca have always 
been wonderful, memorable experiences. We 
hope to be able to influence tourism of this site 
in a positive manner, benefiting the Quechua 
natives of the area, helping them preserve their 
bridge-building tradition, even as they share it 
with ever more outsiders. Rutahsa Adventures 
will be leading another trip here in 2004. 


To see a selection of photographs of the 
bridge rebuilding and the festival, visit: http: 
//www.rutahsa.com/k-chaca.html 


Ric and Janie Finch 
Rutahsa Adventures 
www.rutabsa.com 


Dear Editor: 


As for the perennial puzzler, does the 
rain ever fall on the Atacama plain (“The 
Driest Place on Earth,” August 2003), 
veteran Geographic photographer-writer 
Loren McIntyre asked that very question 
some two decades ago. In 1981, he queried 
Orlando Rocha, the weather office chief in 
Calama, “Would it would be fair...to say that 
in parts of the Atacama rain has never been 
recorded?” 

“A play on words,” the meteorologist 
replied. “Obviously rain hasn’t been record- 
ed anywhere on earth where there’s no rain 
gauge. We have fewer than 100 weather sta- 
tions in northern Chile, Yet all our stations 
have recorded some precipitation at some 
time.” 

The famously gimlet-eyed McIntyre would 
have enjoyed penning this letter himself, but 
he died last May, drawing to a close a life- 
long love affair with South America. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel Buck 
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Ace Clubs 


Look we know the magazine is late this time. 
We offer no apology. Al Qaeda doesn’t take time 
off, and we don’t either. If there are weapons of 
mass destruction out there, it’s the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to be looking for them. 

And that’s just what we've been doing — search- 
ing high and low for weapons of mass destruction. 
It’s not easy. First of all, you have to put up with 
a lot of people who think you're stupid and don’t 
mind telling you so. And this from people who 
wouldn't know if Al Qaeda was operating out of 
their basement. They're the first to sneer, “Hey 
man, what makes you think a terrorist would hide 
a weapon of mass destruction in the SAE?” 

Well why not? Think about it. Remember, we 
went to war because of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, so they must be out there somewhere. The 
question is, where? Also, don’t forget we haven’t 
found any weapons of mass destruction. And 
what does that mean? It means, simply, that all 
those weapons of mass destruction are not where 
you'd expect to find them — like in Iraq, for 
instance. If they were, we'd have found them. 

Well now, that’s frightening. If you ever for a 
second questioned the fiendish cunning of the 
enemy, doubt no more. For months now the 
CIA, the FBI and other military intelligence 
agencies too secret to mention, have been sifting 
the desert sands in vain. They’ve already spent 
millions of dollars in the search and more mil- 
lions have just been authorized to continue the 
hunt throughout Iraq. But think! It’s just pos- 
sible that we face a wily opponent so diabolical 
that this won’t work. Why? Because the weap- 
ons of mass destruction may not be in Iraq, and if 
that’s the case then it stands to reason they could 
be just about anywhere on the globe. It makes 
you shudder just to think about it. 
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So the question we’ve been asking ourselves 
is this: “If we were terrorists with a couple of 
warehouses full of WMDs, where would we stash 
the stuff?” 

Well it goes without saying that it’s not easy to 
slip an ICBM into an airport storage locker. For 
one thing it won’t fit. Also, it would be pretty 
tricky to pull off without somehow sounding the 
alarm. Anyway, they check the lockers every 24 
hours. 

No, what you need is something compact and 
lethal like a pound or two of anthrax, botulism, 
plague, smallpox, salmonella, sarin, nerve or 
mustard gas, or any of a variety of chemical 
neurotransmitters like saxitoxin and such. That's 
what a terrorist would think, anyway. And, of 
course, one shouldn’t rule out arsenicals or other 
blister agents. Our guess is that when we finally 
find the WMBs, we'll be looking at a sizable block 
of plutonium or several quarts of white rhombic 
crystals, along with an appropriate platform of 
dissemination such as a portable vaporizor or 
aerosol sprayer, and the like. We could say a lot 
more about all this but we don’t want to give the 
enemy any ideas. 

Now, stashes of WMDs is bad enough, but even 
worse are the terrorists out there who hid them 
and are running around just waiting to unleash 
Armageddon. In short, it’s not enough to find 
WMDs, we have to ferret out the sleeper cells, Al 
Qaeda agents and terrorist moles. 

It’s not nice to think about this but we have to 
be open to all possibilities, however improbable. 

Such as? 

Well, it’s just conceivable that a terrorist might 
have already infiltrated the ranks of the SAE, 
an evil miscreant who is, at this very moment, 
innocently flipping the pages of a Lonely Planet 
Guidebook at a clubhouse in Quito or Peru, 
or helping him/herself to another mug of the 
SAE’s excellent free coffee, while he/she plots an 
unspeakably heinous crime against humanity. 

This possibility, however remote, clearly calls 
for countermeasures. Patriotic members will 
understand the need to adopt strict and immedi- 
ate safeguards — actions which admittedly will, 
to some degree, infringe upon the rights and 
privileges of membership, and might even entail 
some regrettable invasion of privacy, such as body 
searches, loyalty tests, oaths of allegiance, etc. 
For the duration — and until Saddam’s cache has 
been exposed and destroyed — we have little doubt 
that security-conscious members will applaud the 
need to search member baggage, monitor calls, 
and give their consent to be videotaped at all 
times, including time spent in the commode. 

Needless to say, we will refrain from initiating 
these changes until we have heard from our loyal 
members, but time is of the essence. Further, we 
hope none of these emergency precautions will 


be misconstrued or misinterpreted. 

Members who wish to join the search for 
WMDs are welcome. So far, we have searched 
part of the first floor of the Lima Club — the 
lounge, trip report room, two closets. The kitch- 
en will take some time, possibly months, given 
the amount of time it takes to analyze all the 
foodstuff, especially what appears to be flour, salt, 
sugar, and other potentially high explosives. 

In Quito, the process could take years, given 
the number of hiding places. Just securing the 
outbuildings will take weeks, and these will have 
to be guarded subsequently to prevent recon- 
tamination by foreign agents. In Cuzco, the 
ever-vigilant SAE staff stands ready to install a 
polygraph, and metal detectors can be ordered 
on short notice. All clubs would appreciate dona- 
tions of dogs and other animals designed to sniff 
out dangerous substances and bombs. 

While we at the SAE perform our patriotic 
duty, we wish, as always, to express our profound 
gratitude to all the many members who over the 
years have donated that valued extra something 
by becoming Contributing, Supporting, Life 
and After-life members. Thank you members 
one and all. 


*Judith T. Coble 

* Tiffany Brockman 
*Barry Miller 
*Michelle Stewart 
¢Stephen Daltrey 
*Patrick Bowe 
*Edward O’Hara 
°F. Jay Hoenemeyer 
*David Nixon 
*Matthias Kamps 
*Nabian Megateli 
*Rika de Kam 
¢Frans Paulus 
*Philip Reese 

* Veronica Stewart 
eJohn Reagan Stewart 
*Katherine White 
Mark Whilte 
¢Egon Flad 
*Angela Penzo 
¢Howard Rosenkranz 
¢Samuel Cusack 
*Eve Loftman 
Wendy Wicker 
*Stephen Wicker 
*Jessie Houghtalen 
Supporting 
*Michael Brennan 
*Bobby D. English 
*Liliana English 
Life 

*Paula Bostein 
*Robert Udali 


Coca Medicines in 


the City 


n the last issue, a brief history of the use 

of coca in nineteenth century medicines, 

tonics, and finally in Coca-Cola serves 

as a backdrop for the modern coca 
preparations produced in Bolivia by small 
cottage industries. The founders of Coincoca 
know the history of the commercialization of 
coca in wines and tonics and of Coca-Cola 
all too well. That kind of commercial success 
may be out of reach of a small Bolivian 
company, but they are still capable of bringing 
to market a large array of coca products. The 
pamphlets that promote their products are 
jam-packed with scientific information about 
the biochemistry of coca and descriptions 
of their products. Their pamphlets list all 
14 alkaloids present in the coca leaf and 
the presence of the vitamins A, B1, B2, C, 
E, thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin, calling 
the coca plant “the most complete plant in 
the universe.” They claim that in low doses 
extract of coca “opens the appetite and makes 
one sleepy,” or it can in high doses “suppress 
the appetite and sleep.” It is advertised as a 
perfect “painkiller for toothaches,” and also 
as “ideal for hypertension.” 


“the most complete 
plant in the universe” 


Coincoca’s tonic is called “Cocamiel,” and 
is a combination of coca extract and honey. A 
very popular product is called “Cocaestet” and 
is prescribed as a dieting aid. In combination 
with the coca extract it contains a number of 
common Andean herbs that are considered 
apt in helping to burn fat, suppress the 
appetite, and slim down. The promotion of 
this “anti-obesity” syrup points to the new 
values placed on ‘thinness’ by the urban 
population, and indicates a new direction 
for an old medicine. Thinness is not valued 
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in a similar fashion in the countryside, where 
being round and “substantial” is considered a 
mark of wealth, good health, and beauty. 
The coca wine made by the Bolivian 
company is referred to as “el Vino Mariani” 
in their informational pamphlet, in a self- 
conscious attempt to draw on the venerable 
Mariani success and perhaps its European 
associations. In that all of the company’s 
products combine a coca extract with 
other ingredients, the wine serves as a kind 
of prototype for this cottage 
industry, and Coincoca’s director 
referred to it with enthusiasm 
in conversation with me. In 
her own library, is a copy of 
Angelo Mariani’s Coca and Its 
Therapeutic Application, originally 
published in 1892. It is ironic 
that a coca medicine for Bolivian 
consumption is likened to a 
popular European medicine that 
has not been used for almost 100 
years, in part because there are 
no similar success stories for local 
products. The ways in which this 
modern coca wine is used is a 
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cross between claims made for the original 
Mariani Wine and traditional uses of coca in 
the Andes, especially as a tea. The use of coca 
wine is specified in Coincoca’s promotional 
literature when one... 

is depressed or suffers from apathy, lack of 
appetite, low blood pressure, or when one faints a 
lot. It is a cardiac tonic that regulates the action of 
the heart, it also tones the vocal cords and fortifies 
the larynx. The wine is also good for strenuous 
activities whether these are mental or physical, 


— 


Prepared by the 


“(Rewiatered Mirch 1838). 


COCAINE 
TOOTHACHE DROPS 
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including sports. It aids in staying awake until 
late hours. For colds or flu one can drink coca 
wine hot like a toddy, with chamomile, eucalyptus, 
wira-wira, cardosanto and lime. To eliminate 
undesirable microorganisms, boil the wine with 
papaya and squash seeds and drink it with lime 
for one to three days, preferably at night. 

The wine’s uses as a heart tonic, to fortify 
the vocal cords, and as a boost for strenuous 
activities echo claims made for the original 
Mariani Wine. Heated, with Andean 
traditional herbs (chamomile, eucalyptus, 


a blend of modern and 
traditional medicine 


wira-wira, and cardosanto) it becomes a basic 
prescription used to treatcolds. In conjunction 
with papaya or squash seeds, it serves as a 
purgative for internal parasites. Along with 
providing a good idea of the breadth of coca’s 
medicinal uses, these general prescriptions 
indicate the degree to which coca use is 
based on a blend of modern and traditional 
medicine. Contemporary promoters of coca 
note its quality as a panacea: it can be used 
to treat altitude sickness, arthritis, stomach 
ulcers, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, colic, 
asthma, pneumonia, high cholesterol, dental 
cavities, obesity, etc. Coca leaf tea can now 
be purchased through web-based companies. 
It is touted as a treatment for blood pressure, 
altitude sickness, gastrointestinal ailments 
and motion sickness (older applications of 
coca leaf) but claims also include its use as 
“a fast-acting antidepressant medication,” 
a coffee substitute, and as an adjunct to 
programs of weight reduction and physical 
fitness (PERUherbals.com). 

Coca wine by itself is also touted in treating 
depression, loss of appetite, apathy, low blood 
pressure, and fainting. Within traditional 
Andean notions of healing, these 
are not considered so much 
physical or mental problems 
as they are considered spiritual 
ones. They are ailments generally 
associated with susto (“fright”) or 
with mancharisga (“soul loss”). 
Although these two ailments 
re sometimes considered 
equivalent, the condition of 
mancharisqa is also considered 
more serious. People who are 
prone to susto may be candidates 
for the more chronic condition of 
mancharisqa. 
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Anthropologists often cite susto as an 
example ofa “culture-bound illness,” meaning 
that its particular symptoms are experienced 
and treated in ways that are specific to this 
cultural system of health. In Latin America, 
many people have an experience that shocks 
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their system, causing them to sicken with 
susto. When I lived with a family in Peru, 
my three-year-old “brother” suffered from 
susto. He become pale, lost his appetite 
and slept poorly. His grandmother claimed 
that something must have frightened 


him—an experience such as an accident, a 
fall, exposure to harmful wind or air, or an 
encounter usually at night with some kind of 
malignant spirit. 

Both patients and healers understand 
that this kind of illness cannot be treated 
by a modern doctor or through the use 


the condition of soul loss 
can be avoided altogether 


of pharmaceuticals. My little brother was 
treated with special herbal baths. Adults are 
usually treated ritually, by having a curandero 
(healer) call to the soul. In treating this illness, 
the healer may employ coca, but generally it 
is used as a way to diagnose the illness and 
not as an herb that is prescribed medicinally. 
In some cases, coca may be used externally 
with other ingredients, as a way to draw out 
the fright and remove it from the patient. A 
good healer is able to change the condition of 
‘fright’ through a variety of means—the spirit 
can be returned to the person; it also may be 
a case of a “diminished” spirit that needs to 
be “fixed, augmented, or fortified” through 
ritual practices. However, the condition of 
soul loss can be avoided altogether if one 
is strong. One healer states, “If we have 
strong blood and a strong soul, we won’t 
be affected.” So the key is for the person to 
maintain a strong and positive state and for 
the healer to boost this, before, during, and 
after episodes of susto or mancharisqa. 

That pharmaceutical-like products now 
exist to combat some of the symptoms 
associated with susto indicates that it is being 
perceived differently by some of the populace, 
in part through the intervention of modern 
manufacturers of traditional medicines. 
Fragmenting the illness of susto into its 
component symptoms, and _ increasingly 
using words like “depression” to describe its 
effects, patients are brought into the hybrid 
world of Andean medicines: particularly 
Andean health problems are described with 
new names and they may be treated with 
new medicines, should the patient choose. 
That is, attacking the “depression” aspect of 
her illness, a patient may focus on treating it 
instead of the more general problem of soul 
loss, which would require the intervention of 
a ritual specialist. 

In the case of coca wine, Coincoca touts 
it as a tonic that regulates the action of the 
heart. From the perspective of traditional 
Andean medicine, this is important because 
it will lead to the “strong blood” that keeps 


one’s soul from separating from the other 
body and claims for this medicine include 
protecting people who engage in vigorous 
physical activity and keep late hours (when 
the chances for susto are greater). Its appeal 
is as broad as possible, speaking both to 
people who may believe in and experience 
susto, and those who believe in concepts of 
low energy and blood fortification. For most 
Andean people, even those who live firmly 
in the urban sphere with its accompanying 
belief system surrounding health, both of 
these ideas still resonate. 


Coca Production 
and Coca 
Eradication 


Because coca is an Andean item that grows 
in the tropical valleys that descend from 
the Andes proper, it has been an important 
trade item since earliest times. The yungas 
region of Bolivia, where coca has long been 
grown and whose crop is still considered 
to be in the “traditional” (as opposed to 
“illicit”) production zone, has seen Aymara 
occupation since around 1200 A.D. Before 
that there is evidence of Tiwanaku presence 
(a pre-Inca culture), and then dominance by 
the Incas, who used the area as a penal colony 
and forced farmers to submit half of their 
production to the Inca state, Less formally 
coca circulated from family to family and 
zone to zone through a general system of 
barter and exchange. During colonial times, 
when the demand for coca leaf from mining 
centers increased dramatically, communities 
in the Yungas became independent of 
highland control and distributed their 
product through the marketplace. Though 
intense demand for coca leaf from mining 
centers subsided with the collapse of the 


even the most isolated 
stores in the Andean 
countryside sell coca 


mining economy in Bolivia, the demand 
for coca leaf from the general populace 
continued. Rural marketplaces and even 
the most isolated stores in the Andean 
countryside sell coca, and rural dwellers 
seek it for work, medicine, divination, 
ritual assemblages, and as a reciprocal gift 
offered to others during fiestas. Rather than 


purchasing it, some highlanders today still 
obtain coca through long-distance trading 
trips. In summary, coca runs through these 
traditional circuits even as it is funneled into 
the contemporary cocaine market. Coca leaf 
may find its way into the hands of an Andean 
ritual specialist or be sold to an intermediary 
in the cocaine trade. How can coca’s use 
in cocaine production be controlled while 
leaving the traditional uses untouched? 
Suggestions about how to control coca 
have ranged from the continued eradication 


of “excess” coca leaf, voluntary eradication, 
alternative crop development, to “Opcién 
Zero” or total eradication of all coca in the main 
growing region within six years at an estimated 
cost of $200 million. Coca substitution 
programs, aimed at finding crops that will 
provide “alternative production” options 
for peasant farmers, have been unsuccessful, 
meaning that “voluntary” eradication has also 
failed. The crops that have been attempted in 
coca’s place— coffee, fruit, and cacao— have never 
matched coca’s hardiness and productivity. 


Adapted perfectly to the slopes that lead towards 
the Amazon Basin, coca can be harvested three 
times a year for 30 years. It requires grueling 
labor initially to build the coca terraces and 
then plant the coca bushes, but afterwards coca 
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between coca and cocaine 


is fairly self-sufficient. Coca plants that begin 
from seed will blossom at the end of about 
five months, and can be harvested after one- 
and-a-half years. Unlike coffee, 
coca does well in poor soil. It 
is no wonder that it is difficult 
to convince farmers to grow 
something other than coca, 
and that when they do, they 
sometimes switch back to their 
beloved coca crop. 

Coca substitution and eradi- 
cation programs sponsored by 
the U.S. and Europe threaten 
the place of coca in the tradi- 
tional life of Andean people. 
The threats to the traditional 
uses of coca as outlined above 
hinge on the continuing confu- 
sion between coca and cocaine. 
Beginning in 1923, the ques- 
tion was put to Bolivian officials 
(in that year by the Secretary of 
the League of Nations): were 
Bolivians producing cocaine 
for export? They answered no 
and dutifully reported their 
coca leaf production (75,000 
quintales a year), which was 
for traditional internal use, 
to supply legal production of 
pharmaceutical cocaine, and as 
the raw material for Coca-Cola 
flavoring. Indeed, cocaine for 
illegal export was not produced 
in Bolivia until the 1980s, and 
then began probably due to 
the effects of the drug war waged in Colombia, 
effectively displacing some cocaine factories 
from Colombia to the Bolivian (and Peruvian) 
Amazon. “It only began after the drug was in 
California.” Gironda accuses the U.S. of sway- 
ing national and international public opinion by 
consciously confounding coca with cocaine and 
coca producers with drug traffickers. 

Bolivia is the third biggest producer of coca 
leaf, after Colombia and Peru. However, it 
depends as no other country on the drug 
money that comes from the sale of part of its 
coca crop. Though difficult to calculate exactly, 
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it is estimated that in 1990 the drug money it 
generated was around one billion dollars—a 
substantial portion of the Gross National 
Product. But because this illicit trade is 
controlled by only a few people, and the money 
does not circulate evenly (some of it leaving the 
country), it is not as lucrative an industry as it 
might seem. Nonetheless, Gironda estimates 
that perhaps 50,000 families (about 200,000 
people) live directly from this “culture of 
cocaine.” 

Though the activities of cocaine producers and 
suppliers in Bolivia is not really a positive boost 
to the economy, and has its negative effects, 


the activities of those who seek to eradicate it 
are more destructive yet. Unfortunately, most 
Bolivian and Peruvian peasants have gotten 
caught in between the politics of the drug war 
and their search for a better way of life. Even 
after years of massive eradication programs in 
Bolivia (in 2000 allegedly 90% of the crop was 
eradicated), the supply of cocaine to the rest of 
the world has not been stanched, or really even 
slowed. 

The laws that regulate coca production 
and sale have increasingly become punitive, 
and threaten the human rights of Bolivian 


citizens. Though the debate surrounding coca 
production has helped foster an understanding 
of the place of traditional coca use, for which 
the law ostensibly makes allowances, on the 


Bolivia’s prisons are 
filled with 


“narco-offenders” 


other hand the crack-down on alleged illegal 
coca activities has led to the militarization 
of the Chapare region of Bolivia 
(where the illicit coca production 
supposedly resides) and to attendant 
human rights abuses. 

A good example of the problems 
accompanying the Bolivian war on 
drugs is in the implementation of a 
1988 anti-narcotics law, called “Law 
1008” (or, in its longer form, “The 
Coca and Controlled Substance 
Law”). It grew out of the Reagan 
administration’s promotion of the 
war on drugs, and was written with 
the assistance of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. The law 
allowed for only 12,000 hectares of 
coca production to satisfy traditional 
use (mainly for chewing and tea), 
but called for the eradication of 
coca produced beyond this area and 
in places identified as “excess and 
transitional.” In order to implement 
the law’s objectives, Controlled 
Substance Courts were set up and 
these were separated from the 
regular judicial system. The idea 
was to expedite the hearing of these 
cases, but in practice it led to the 
accused being held for long periods 
of time (and presumed guilty), and 
to harsh sentencing. The results 
have been that Bolivia’s prisons are 
filled with “narco-offenders,” most 
of them poor, and an outcry over 
the system’s trampling of human rights. 


The Natural 
Medicine Market as a 
Solution 


A key to finding the balance between coca 
production and eradication is in the expanded 
use of coca in medicine, especially in new 
medicines produced by small industries in larger 
volumes. If more alternative uses are found for 


South American Explorer 


the coca plant itself, more coca can be produced 
under the label of “traditional production and 
consumption,” which will benefit the farmers as 
well as entrepreneurs. According to the director 
of Coincoca, her company is “covered by Law 
1008,” and was able to buy the coca it needed 
for its products quite easily (at least in 2000) 
because at that point her volume was not huge. 
She was able to buy about 10,000 kilograms a 
year without problems, but would face problems 
if she sought to use much more. In order to open 
a market for her products in Europe, especially 
France or the Netherlands she would need to 
insure investors that they could get sufficient 
quantities of coca leaf. Investors are concerned 
with knowing the exact volume of coca they will 
be able to count on, and also the effects of the 
coca eradication programs. Coincoca’s director 
explains, “they are not going to invest, say, four 
or five million dollars if coca is going to be 
eradicated or become scarce.” This is a different 
picture from the days when Angelo Mariani 
was producing his wine, and relied on a steady 
supply of coca. 

Given that the Andean population lives in 
the midst of a drug war, what can be done to 
offset the problems of weighing legitimate uses 
of coca against the violence and corruption 
associated with the drug trade? Enrique 
Mayer, an economic anthropologist who has 
conducted extensive fieldwork in Peru, offers 
a number of suggestions for strengthening 
the position of coca in the Andean world and 
beyond, which include 1) expanding the groups 
that consume coca. His discussion focuses on 
urbanites in South America, but could also 
include the international clientele for alternative 
medicines; 2) joining the international natural 
foods and medicines market; and 3) eliminating 
international restrictions. The three suggestions 
are interrelated in important ways, and I 
would like to suggest ways that they might be 
expanded. First, by aggressively marketing coca 
products (along with other traditional medicine 
products) in the country, new customers are 
created in the Bolivian populace and beyond. 
Coca consumption appears to be on the increase 
in Andean households, says Gironda, and coca, 
“converted into all types of products, especially 
medicinal ones, has entered into many [urban] 
homes.” A strong domestic product and 
company will create opportunities for market 
expansion through export. Many international 
visitors to the Andes are interested in purchasing 
traditional medicines, and are seeking cures for 
various ailments. The Internet helps to bring 
products to new customers beyond the national 
market, as well. 

The natural foods and medicines market is a 
booming business and—the spread of products 
like kava kava, ginseng, ginkgo biloba, etc. 
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indicate the world-wide demand for such 
products—and is a logical place to market coca 
products. As we promote traditional medicines, 
however, we must be careful to protect the 
rights of the original users of these medicines 
from corporate interests. In spreading coca 
use beyond the Andes, one obstacle to be 
overcome is the current restriction placed on 
coca. The refusal to remove coca from the list 
of official narcotics undoubtedly relates to the 
continued (and willful) confusion between coca 
and cocaine. Coca cannot be exported to many 
countries as long as this restriction exists. It 
is even to the advantage of those fighting the 
drug war to help funnel coca to ‘traditional 
uses’ such as those in the medicine market, as 
a way to promote alternative uses of coca and 
not cocaine. Now that the interests of coca 
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producers (cocaleros) are being represented in the 
Bolivian parliament through the presence of Evo 
Morales, a candidate for President in 2002 who 
won instead new political clout for cocaleros, the 
door is open for a re-direction of the debate over 
coca production and coca eradication. Coca will 
surely retain its place in traditional medicine, 


even as new political solutions and policies are 
implemented. 
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OUT OF HABIT: 


The 17" Century Confession 
of the Lieutenant Nun 


Carolyn McCarthy 


“T strolled on as if I didn’t have a care in 
the world, when in truth my cares were pil- 
ing up like flies on meat...” 

-Catalina de Erauso, Lieutenant Nun. 


he year is 1603. A young 

Spaniard arrives in Panama 

alone with five hundred stolen 

pesos and the clothes on his 
back. He will journey thousands of miles 
south, the length of a continent, through 
jungle and paramo, across deserts and over 
frozen Andean passes. He will learn to wield 
a sword, fight the dirty wars of the Spanish 
conquest and field marriage proposals. The 
fact that he is a woman will remain unknown 
for another twenty years. 

Nobody knows what young Catalina de 
Erauso was thinking when she escaped a 
Basque convent and started her epic adven- 
ture. Reading her memoir Lieutenant Nun 
begets more questions than answers. How 


The fact that he is a 
woman will remain 
unknown for another 
twenty years. 


did a novitiate in the beginning of the 17th 
century escape convent and country and 
establish herself in the violent frontier of 
Peru without revealing her true identity? Her 
male persona fools all from female suitors to 
her very own flesh and blood. How much of 
her adopted gender reflects her true identity, 
and how much serves as a means to a free- 
dom unknown to women of the day? While 
Catalina de Erauso’s memoir confession pro- 
vides the details of circumstance, she reveals 
precious little of the motive behind them. 
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De Erauso’s confession is told in the style of 
the picaresque, characterized by the episodic 
adventures of a clever rogue, often orphaned, 
living hand to mouth (Don Quixote and The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn being among 
its adherents). Within its deceptively light 
content, humor and subtle, searing critiques 
of society reverberate. Unremitting action 
compensates for a lack of character and plot 
development; today’s incarnation of picaresque 
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would be the action-adventure film. Yet, how- 
ever straightforward an adventure story might 
seem, de Erauso’s narrative raises the stakes. 
Not only does her impersonation go beyond 
social position to include gender, but also it 
is a memoir and not fiction (although it blurs 
the line between these forms). The genre is a 
vehicle for this picara who, having orphaned 
her former identity, is far more ready to flour- 
ish swords than words. 


South American Explorer 


The daughter of prosperous parents, Catalina 
was born in San Sebastian in the Basque region 
of Spain. While her brothers went to the con- 
quest of the Americas, she and her sisters (with 
the exception of one who married) were sent off 
at young ages to the local convent for safekeep- 
ing. Before taking final vows, Catalina quarrels 
with a nun, of whom she says, “She was a big, 
robust woman, I was but a girl—and when she 
beat me, I felt it.” She responds by swiping the 
master keys and running away. Cutting her hair 
and sewing men’s clothes from her habit, she 
thus fashions (and refashions with new clothes 
and posts) the identity that will come to serve 
her well. 

This is not a traditional story of lessons 
learned or events building to a spectacular 
head. Once in South America, her adventures 
follow a distinct pattern: de Erauso enters a 
new locale; she proves herself to be capable 
(often as a merchant or soldier), and rises in 
stature; then, she loses favor and is run off or 
threatened for violating a code of conduct. De 


Within its deceptively 
light content, humor and 
subtle, searing critiques 
of society reverberate. 


Erauso’s digressions take one of two forms: love 
(as both pursuer and pursued) or murder. 

In the first instance her boss attempts to 
marry her to his lover in an attempt to hold on 
to the two of them. Another boss fires her upon 
finding her in his daughter's lap “just as she was 
telling me I should go to Potosi and seek my 
fortune, so the two of us could be married.” 
This female flirtation stands in stark contrast 
to an escapade in ‘Tucumén, where, destitute, 
she takes advantage of her prospects as a young 
Spanish bachelor and takes two fiancées, solely 
for the gifts. Knowing the ruse can’t last, and 
unable to end matters which careen out of her 
control, she vanishes, but not before writing a 
gentleman’s thank-you note. A delicate touch 
of manners heightens the contrast to Catalina’s 
outright roguery; she had just finished judging 
one girl too ugly and another “good enough.” 
Lest we see her in her love escapades as a 
woman among women, her actions show oth- 
erwise. In Affect she becomes the most macho 
of men. 

Her fights are not so delicately handled. In 
the course of her confession Catalina admits to 
nine murders, including that of her brother (in 
disguise), and not including those pinned on her 
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and her slaughter of countless South American 
natives in her service of the king. Fights are 
spawned by insults which challenge her honor, 
or, ironically, insult her manhood. Quick with 


In the course of her 
confession Catalina 
admits to nine murders 


a dagger or sword, she twice describes the 
consequence with the exact same words: “I ran 
him through, and down he went.” De Erauso 
paints herself as a remorseless defender. Her 
storytelling plays with form and exaggeration, 
so formulaic as to be self-mocking. Still, mixed 
with the humor is the violence. Her knack for 
finding trouble proves extreme, even for Peru’s 
nearly lawless frontier. 


Her story’s brisk pace quickens the circles 
of arrival and escape, building toward de 
Erauso’s final revelation of her identity. 
In a brief eighty pages the memoir spans 
her adventures in over 30 locations, some 
thousands of miles apart. The immensity 
of the territory she covers by foot and on 
horseback speaks to her unquenchable urge 
to adventure. Faced with opportunities to 
settle and take a payoff rather than fulfill a 
dangerous obligation as a mercenary soldier, 
she invariably chooses movement. In expla- 
nation she is deceptively subtle, claiming, “a 
mind to travel and see a bit of the world.” 
Bravado is not in her language but in her 
breathless, sweeping pace which quickly 
catalogues arrivals and departures, alliances 
and rivalries, near misses and escapes. 

De Erauso often skips town before the 
consequences of her actions settle, leaving 
events unresolved. This partly reflects her 
dilemma, being caught between genders 
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and continents, unable to let any one identity come to fruition. When 
she is tried for horse theft the judge releases her and arrests the plaintiffs 
in a fortuitous turn of events. She bolts to Cuzco before finding what 
becomes of her accusers, This impetus is the same impulsiveness or rash- 


caught between genders and 
continents, unable to let any one iden- 
tity come to fruition 


ness that gets her into fights and intrigues to begin with. But it is constant 
movement which has saved her thus far, from those who would have her 
hanged, or jailed, or locked away in a convent. 

Underlying this restlessness is her constant need for income, as she has 
no one else to rely on. Each time she flees she must reinvent herself in a 
new environment, without alliances save for the occasional fellow Basque. 
While in moving on she sheds her infamy, she also loses a solid reputation 
as a successful merchant and soldier with military accolades. She seems to 
have no expectation of settling down with any one fixed identity. Instead 
she schemes until she gets stuck in a jam. She leaves to unstick herself, but 
hints that she must be constantly scheming; if her actions are not always 
wise they are at the very least imperative. These moments call upon both 
the creativity necessary to imagine a new life and the tenacity to acquire 
it. Even after she reveals herself as a woman, she flits about different 
convents, before being dismissed and traveling around Italy and Spain. 
She finally settles in Veracruz, Mexico, where she begins anew with yet 
another identity, that of Antonio Erauso, by name and reknown a com- 
posite of her multiple identities. 

Even with Lieutenant Nun in hand, is it possible to know Catalina de 
Erauso? She made a career of disguise; it is no wonder that to this day 
her true identity remains mysterious. She sat for a portrait by Francisco 
Pacheco, father-in-law of painter Velasquez, upon returning to Spain, 
when fame had already descended upon her. What can be gleaned from 
Pacheco’s canvas is the ambiguity of her actual presence, Her expression 
seems too snarled to be female, her skin and brow too light to be male. 
Men’s clothes dominate her figure: thick robes covered by a leather vest, 
topped by a collar of armor. While her gaze is caught, there is still no 
defining her expression. 

A later portrait attributed to both José Luis Villar and Col. Martinez 
Ibdiiez promotes the idea of a clearly female Catalina, with full lips and 
rosy cheeks, one hand confidently on a hip, the other holding a sword 
at the ready. Here her ambiguity is stated with the juxtaposition of a 
pretty face with a sword, perhaps a Hollywood version of the same tale. 
Romanticizing Pacheco’s vision satisfies the public imagination of Erauso, 
whose fame made her a mythical figure. While as to be so distinct as to 
suggest different characters altogether, both portraits capture the supreme 
confidence of a subject who has proven to be a paradox. 

The question of de Erauso’s identity is best probed in the little evidence 
left of it: the words she uses, and the thoughts she chooses to expose. If 
her writing appears austere and restrained, it may well be reflective of 
character. She describes her adventures in detail but with little commen- 
tary. Of the Andean crossing she made on foot, surviving two companions 
who died for lack of food and water, she says, “I propped myself against a 
tree and wept—for what I think was the first time in my life...” Thus far 
there has been so little display of emotion throughout the narrative that 
the reader almost has to believe her. Or believe in the possibility that she 
has hardened herself to such vulnerability and simply won’t speak of it. 

But has she hardened herself? While her actions become brute and deci- 
sive, it is possible that they are a means of survival in the chaotic frontier 
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life of Peru. Her character remains spirited, 
thrilled till the end by the idea of adventure rep- 
resented by this new world. She uses humor like 
skilled swordplay; when the crux move is made 
the readers are so distracted by the muddled 
scene she’s orchestrated that we almost fail to 
take notice. In Piscobamba she murders a gam- 
bling enemy who has called her a horned rogue 
(ironically, an insult irrelevant to her sexuality, 
but very relevant to the picaro she shapes in 
storytelling). She is tried for the murder, found 
guilty and brought to the gallows. She refuses 
confession, at which point, “It rained priests... 
the executioner was still having trouble getting 
it [the rope] around my neck, so I said to him, 
*You drunk! Put it on right or don’t put it on at 
all—I’ve got my hands full with these priests.” 
The irony of the matter is twofold: resting both 
in her unrepentant salvation, and in the contrast 
created by her utter calm in the face of frenzied 
priests and a clumsy executioner! In the nick of 
time the savior of a Basque alliance appears to 
straighten matters up. 

Only short passages provide a sobering 
glimpse into de Erauso’s thought process. The 
first is after she has killed her brother acciden- 
tally in an anonymous duel. She speaks, “[T]hey 
buried him in the Franciscan monastery, and I 
watched from the choir—God knows in what 
misery!” She is doubly removed from the scene, 
when her brother begged his killer to reveal his 


she has killed her brother 
accidentally in an 
anonymous duel 


identity, she refused, and now grieves in hiding. 
Her loss is profound; it was partly envy of her 
brothers’ freedom that brought her to the New 
World, and she herself has literally cut the only 
ties she had. While revealing her anguish, she 
does not linger over it. The understanding of 
her soul is left solely to God. 

Another revelatory passage is her “true” 
confession to the Bishop Agustin de Carvajal. 
Wounded and with the law on her tail, she has 
taken refuge in the church, knowing her luck has 
finally run out. She confesses feeling calm and 
humble before God, “Things were simpler than 
they had seemed before...I was very small and 
insignificant.” Her words may very well speak 
of transformation and its other possibilities for 
her. In this, the only moment she calls herself a 
woman, she presents herself very differently, as 
inconsequential and small. Even the willingness 
of her confession contradicts sharply with her 
earlier comic refusal at the gallows, made at a 
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moment that had seemed equally dire. Yet, it is 
so very convenient that she finds God alongside 
the bishop's sanctuary. 

In her conversation with the bishop she flip- 
flops identities. She first maintains her male 
identity, “mixing in bits of good advice and 
wise words as to the hazards of life, the terrors 
of death, the various contingencies that might 
bring one forth to that unfortunate state—and 
the fear man has of passing on to the next world 
without having prepared himself.” As a man 
she speaks with confidence, using the language 
of clever anecdotes and insights. Her persona 
is pure staging, where speaking is but a recipe, 
“mixing” a hint of wisdom with doses of reflec- 
tion— in effect, whatever she thinks her audience 
is eager to believe. 

But in the middle of her speech she has a 
change of heart and decides the bishop is wor- 
thy of her confidence. In revealing the truth 
about herself for the first time, she adopts a 
voice which is completely changed: 

The truth is this: that lam a woman, that I was 
born in such and such a place, the daughter of 
this man and this woman, that at a certain age I 
was placed in a certain convent|...I left the con- 
vent for such and such a reason... traveled here 
and there, embarked, disembarked, hustled, 
killed, maimed, wreaked havoc, and roamed 
about, until coming to a stop this very instant, 
at the feet of your Eminence. 

The glib traveler the reader knows has all but 
disappeared. Catalina’s use of generalities is 
striking, it is their only appearance in the whole 
narrative, giving the impression that she lacks 
words to express her true story, being so used to 
disguising it and dressing it up. At the end her 
speech is capped by harsh words that describe 
her misdeeds without illusions. 

Lacking in her confession are details that 
speak to the reason behind her actions. While 
this kind of interior monologue wasn’t com- 
mon to the literature of the time, it would 
have its place in a personal confession. Her 
omittance might speak to the savvy she was 
known to possess. Whatever she was seeking 
by changing gender—be it freedom or a true 
male identity—would have been frowned upon. 
Instead she chooses to adorn her story with the 
most potent symbols possible: that of military 
heroism (recapturing the Spanish flag from the 
natives, symbolizing ongoing triumph of the 
conquest) and that of her intact virginity. Each 
speaks to the dichotomy of her existence, which 
in one way embodies conquest and in another, 
its complete reverse, sexual purity. The skilled 
gambler that she is, she might have suspected 
that her story not only passes but surpasses. The 
result is both the Pope and King Philip IV for- 
give her and she becomes a national hero. 


If only her deviance could be attributed as 
behavior adapted to a violent New World. 
Recrossing the Atlantic (in women’s garb) she 
cuts the face of a fellow passenger over a card 
game, giving the others quite a scare, and 
causing her transfer to another boat. Back in 
Europe, she swordfights with an Italian, kill- 
ing him with her signature line, “and down he 
went.” While her ferocity cannot be attributed 
to disguise, it does gain her a small stipend from 
the king, whom she petitions, listing her many 
military services. 

Under much criticism, the Pope grants dis- 
pensation for Catalina de Erauso to dress as 


Each speaks to the 
dichotomy of her exis- 
tence, which in one way 
embodies conquest and 
in another, its complete 
reverse, sexual purity. 


a man. It is no wonder his action was viewed 
as extreme. In 1530 a Mexican soldier, who 
fought bravely and dressed as a woman, was 
condemned to death by burning.* Yet, accept- 
ing de Erauso as a man was a way of maintaining 
gender roles: at the time it would be considered 
far more dangerous for a woman to have com- 
mitted such deeds. Better to view her as a man 
born female by mistake. The Pope responded 
to criticism with his own slash of humor, saying 
that if shown another lieutenant nun, he would 
do the same again. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK by Dominic Hamilton 


his year, the South American 

| Handbook celebrates its 80th 
anniversary. It’s the longest- 
running guidebook in the English 
language. From a_ businessman’s 
manual in the 1920s to the indepen- 
dent traveller’s bible of the new mil- 
lenium, every year it has advised the 
prospective visitor to South America 
on everything he or she would need 
to know: from what to pack and how 
to pack it, where to go, how to get 
there and what to see when you get 
there, to the best place to sit on a 
long-distance bus journey (on the 
driver’s side, towards the front). It 
has gone from a not-inconsiderable 
700 pages to a door-stopping 1500- 


From a businessman’s 
manual in the 1920s 
to the polenide nt 
traveller’s bible of the 


new millenium 


plus tome of wafer-thin paper. The 
editions chart not only the develop- 
ment of the South American nations, 
but also the evolution of travel, and 
of travellers themselves. They pro- 
vide an unparalleled prism. 

Early editions seem comical to 
the modern reader. Take this advice 
on clothing: “Men do well to take 
formal clothes for functions, such 
as high hat and frock coat. Women 
can suit themselves in heavy and 
light wraps, but they will find use 
for attractive and styled dresses.” 
None of your Goretex, high-tech, 
breathable, UV-resistant, repellent- 
impregnated gear for these travel- 
lers. Women are also advised “For 
formal occasions such toilettes are 
suitable as would be worn for similar 
gatherings at home.” The mind bog- 
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gles at the thought of ladies setting off to 
South America dressed for an Edwardian 
garden party in Wimbledon. 

Today, women travellers’ apparel isn’t 
given any special mention — it would 
seem we are liberated enough for advice 
to be superfluous. The Handbook there- 
fore restricts itself to the practical and 
utilitarian on What to ‘Take: “A good 
principle is to take half the clothes, and 
twice the money, that you think you will 
need” and, amongst other things, “bring 
a universal bath- or basin-plug of the 
flanged type that will fit any waste-pipe 
(or improvise one from a sheet of thick 
rubber).” 

Early editions are also stamped with the 
unquivering upper lip of the Brit abroad. 
The Handbook was, after all, conceived 
to encourage trade between Britain and 
the South American countries. In an itin- 
erary given for sightseeing in Lima, after 
visits to museums, plazas, curio shops and 
palaces, tea is to be taken in the Hotel 
Bolivar at 3.45pm. In Belém do Para, at 
the mouth of the mighty Amazon, inter- 
war travellers were told “the English 
Chaplain of the whole Amazon Region, 
the Reverend A. Miles Moss, is a natural- 
ist. His cure extends to Porto Velho, on 
the Madeira River, 2,000 miles distant.” 
Presumably one could call in for tea chez 
Miles Moss at 3.45pm sharp, too. Early 
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on, distances are given in English stat- 
ute miles, before ceding, reluctantly no 
doubt, to the more international nautical 
mile. The distance from Liverpool to the 
jungle town of Manaos in the Amazon 
(“the Ultima Thule of civilisation”), con- 
nected by steamer until the 1960s, was 
5,898 English statute miles. 


When it comes to 
getting around the 
continent, things have 
altered, coms drabis 


One might imagine there would be 
many more painful entries regarding 
‘natives’ and indolent locals incapable of 
running their countries properly. So it 
comes as a surprise to find the following 
paragraph from the first edition: 
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The traveller is advised above all things 
to avoid patronising native people 
and criticising their conditions of liv- 
ing, entertainment, hospitality, and 
administration. An attitude of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of these countries and 
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peoples, of the progress they have made, 
of the civilisation they possess, their 
resources and potentialities, and of what 
they have achieved culturally, as well as 
commercially, brings blessings upon both 
visitors and hosts. 


It’s a far cry, to be sure, from the cur- 
rent Handbook’s page-long section on 
‘Responsible Travel’ which ends with 
the pertinent question: “Shouldn’t we 
provide an opportunity for future trav- 
ellers and hosts to enjoy the quality of 
experience and interaction that we take 


Tf only the same were 


true of the buses of today! 


for granted?” But it’s still reassuring to 
know that the Handbook, if not neces- 
sarily its readers, was sensitive to issues of 
patronisation and criticism by travellers 
from the developed world some eighty 
years ago. 

When it comes to getting around the 
continent, things have altered, consider- 
ably. Early editions contain a section on 
‘Choosing Pack Animals’; “The traveller 
should be careful in his arrangements. 
The horses or mules should be inspected. 


South American Explorer 


Choice is not always possible, but expe- 
rienced travellers find that by insistence 
they are often able to obtain ‘bestias’ of 
more endurance than others from the 
same owner.” If only the same were true 
of the buses of today! This said, at least 
the bus drivers nowadays don’t ask for 
loans, unlike the muleteers of the past. 
Faced with this predicament, the trav- 
eller was advised to regard these sums 
as “regular perquisites” that “should be 
granted cheerfully without expectation 
of repayment. The ‘peons,’ ‘mozos,’ or 
‘cholos,’ who look after the animals are 
mainly patient and good-natured, and 
more can be had from them by consid- 
erate treatment than from 
harshness.” This sounds like 
qualified counsel. 

The early editions also 
gave some detail of train 
transportation. Perhaps this 
aspect of Latin American 
travel has transformed the 
most. Today, on much of the 
continent, one only boards a 
train for its old-world charm, 
or else the dramatic route 
and scenery one encounters, 
not for getting from A to B 
in the shortest space of time. 
“Trains are now few and far 
between and certainly can- 
not be relied upon as the 
main means of transport,” to 
quote the 2004 edition. Bus 
and plane have superseded 
most of the rail system. As 
a visiting foreigner, this 
seems a huge shame. But to 
the locals, journey times and 
costs have been cut with the 
coming of asphalt and decent 
suspension. It’s interesting to 
note, however, that Ecuador’s 
most famous length of track, 
which descends via several 
switchbacks past the ‘Devil’s 
Nose,’ is run pretty much for tourists 
these days. The train doesn’t really ‘go’ 
anywhere anymore. 

Lodging, too, has evolved. Early 
Handbooks warn that “not many hotels 
in South America are as good in service, 
comfort, cleanliness, and food as the aver- 
age high-class hotel in the large cities of 
the United States and Europe, but they 
are better than most expect.” Whereas 
current advice reads “For about US$10, 
a cheap but not bad hotel room can be 
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found in most countries.” Admittedly 
this entry does come alongside a warning 
about “ubiquitous and unpleasant, but 
not dangerous” cockroaches. 


Hotel infrastructure 
in South America has 
come a long way, but 
oddly, its development 

hasn't always followed a 
logical path. 


Some of the grandes 
dames are still there, such 
as the Copacabana Palace 
in Rio or the Alvear Palace 
in Buenos Aires, but most 


establishments haven’t 
faired so well. Brasilia’s 
Hotel Nacional, spank- 


ing new in 1960, is now 
described as ‘cavernous and 
old-fashioned.’ Time spares 
no one. 

Hotel infrastructure in 
South America has come 
a long way, but oddly, its 
development hasn’t always 
followed a logical path. In 
the 1930s, there were five 
hotels listed in Cuzco, and 
in the 1950 edition only 
three (in 2004, there are 
no less than 56 entries). 
No explanation is given 
for what happened to the 
other two. Nor is it clari- 
fied why the number of 
beds in the Hotel Macera in 
Arequipa in Peru declined 
from 100 to 80 over the 
same period. Did they fall 
off the building? 

As well as charting these changes, edi- 
tions of the Handbook have chronicled 
nation-shaping events. Take its entry on 
the moving of Brazil’s capital from Rio de 
Janeiro to Brasilia in 1960: “Such a superb 
act of faith has no precedent in history; it 
is not in the nature of governments to 
turn their backs on luxury and make for 
the wilderness. Brazil’s economic difficul- 
ties are many; much remains to be done 
before the plans drawn up for Brasilia are 


fulfilled... but Brazil is not to be turned 
aside from its purpose.” The best-laid 
plans are, however. The Handbook notes 
the new capital’s population was set not 
to exceed half-a-million. It now stands at 
over two million, much of it in shanty- 
towns. 

The Handbook’s prism transports you 
back to bygone eras: to when Venezuela’s 
capital Caracas was regarded as one of the 
most expensive cities in the world (when 
average monthly rent was the same as the 
price of a cup of coffee today); to when 
Ecuador’s currency, the sucre, hadn’t 
succumbed to ‘dollarization;’ to when 
the Amazon and La Plata river basins 
were still “densely wooded” and roads 
through the jungle were pencil lines on 


The Handbook’s prism 
transports you back to 
bygone eras 


planners’ maps; to when megatropolises 
were as yet Fritz Lang figments of the 
future. Sdo Paulo’s population in 1924 
was under half a million. It now exceeds 
18 million. 

By the same token, one can’t help 
wondering what future editions of 
the Handbook will chronicle... 2024: 
cocaine is replaced by a new wonder- 
drug, and the bloody war in Colombia 
ceases. 2044: the South American 
nations finally form an economic block, 
with Brazil at its head, which rivals 
Europe and North America. 2064: oil 
reserves are exhausted; travellers are 
back to choosing pack animals and 
making loans to muleteers. 2084: the 
sun helmet comes back into fashion. 
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THE QOSQO CONNECTION: 
Journey Back to My Motherland 


by Maria Quispe 


“[ see them, my family by blood. I see them in my 
dreams sometimes. I have dreamt my own birth, was 
held up to the sun, laid before a stealth-walking puma. 
And my ancestors. They guide my footsteps, guard me 
from fatal mishaps. A journey begun before I could 
crawl. My feet itch. My heart pulls. My ancestors, their 
voices grow stronger inside of me each year I draw 


breath.” [Aug. 13-journal] 


Introduction 


Yes, I finally returned to my 
“homeland” for the very first 
time this past September. Imelda 
(Imi), a close friend of mine, 
accompanied me on this three- 
month journey of a lifetime. Our 
destination was Qosqo (Cusco), 
Peru. Our purpose? We ourselves 
were not quite sure of WHAT 
we would do for three months, 
but ultimately, we were going 
there to fulfill my lifelong dream 
to some day visit the land where I 
was born: my motherland. 


Prelude 


I was born on a mountain so high, 
one could swear it was heaven. 


And it was known in the bones of 
GrandMother Earth... 


When I was only one year old, I 
grew wings and I could fly. 


And it was known in the bones of 
GrandMother Earth . . . 


-mg “01 


y memory begins with 
the story of my adop- 
tion by a single, white 


mother. I came to my mother 
in an airplane when I was nearly 
one-and-a-half years old. I came 
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directly from an orphanage in 
a small town of the high Andes 
near Cusco, Peru. “Grandpa” 
Kloeppel, the man who founded 
the orphanage, stepped off the 
plane into Denver, Colorado, and 
with providence he placed me 
into the arms of my new mother. 
Thus I came into the stories 
that my mother passes on to me 
from her memory. Thus I arrived 
into the family. My mother tells 
me that, several weeks after I 
arrived, my brother, who is older 
by almost two years and adopted 
more than a year earlier from 
the same orphanage, asked her: 
“Mom, when’s she going back 
to the airport?” Now, almost 25 
years later, I tell my brother, “I 
am going back!” 

“Leaving home. And going 
home. All at the same time. Is 
it crazy? Or is it to be expected? 
And what will it be? This jour- 
ney. What will I find? Or not 
find? Learn? Or not learn? 
Understand? Or become angry 
for lack of understanding? I am 
packing now. I have left people 
and places before. Now, I leave 
again. To go home. To leave 
home. To leave my family. And 
find my family. To touch my past. 
And envision my future with new 
eyes.” [Aug. 13] 


A typical street in Cusco. 


Notes from Loved Ones 


©“Was your travel to your homeland a good one?” 

“I thought of you while we were there and how you might _ feel 
returning to Peru and to see your people.” 

¢“T am very happy for you that you are in your native homeland.” 

e“It’s all very exciting to me that you have the guts to do what 
you're doing which is just going home. I think now that the very word 
“home” does not qualify for the places we come from or how we have 
arrived and departed.” 


South American Explorer 


°“T know you must be loving to get to know your country. Bring 
back a twig, or a small stone, or something that is a gift from the land 
to you. You will hear or feel it call to you (be sure to leave something 
of you in its place —a strand of hair, for example).” 


Arrival in Qosqo, Peru 


“Tt is incredible, the paisaje, the land and how it looks. Our arrival in 
Cusco was impresionante: the clay red tile roofs of the houses, and the 

way the houses climb right up the steep mountain sides; every one of the 
buildings seeming to have a patio in its center; the narrow streets where 
taxis nearly miss flattening your toes at every moment; the plaza filled 
with tourists and native Peruvians selling small cositas to them; the white 
mountain peaks all around; a cross on all the rooftops with a pair of fes- 
tively decorated bulls made of clay on each side—placed there to protect and 
bring blessings to the family living within.” [Sept. 10] 


Qosgo is a Quechua Indian word which means “navel,” or “center.” 
The center of the universe for some, it is my navel connection as well. 
Somewhere mixed into the earth of this land exists the dust of an 
enduring umbilical connection to a woman who gave me life. 


Imelda and Milchor (friend and future president of a high Andean mountain com- 
munity). Although we are often mistaken as local Peruvians for our physical likeness, 
Imi and I definitely have a DISTINCTLY “gringa” style of dress. 
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Urubamba-Peru 


“We have [made] our base in an hospedaje in Urubamba. This town I 
like very much as well. We are getting to know it, and I am sure the people 
[bere] are getting to know us by our very distinctive appearance. I told 
Imi that we are probably a double oddity for being dark-skinned gringitas 
[foreigners; also, white people]. Even though we blend in by the color of 
our skin, our dress is distinctly different. Whereas most people here dress 
very warmly with very little skin showing, Imi wears her shorts and tank 
top everywhere. She also sports an overly large Jansport fanny pack. I am 
typically dressed in a loud and long purple skirt, a bright red fleece jacket, 
and hiking boots (a flashback from the 60’s). And when I open my mouth, 
I sprinkle the ears of my listeners with a kind of Spanish no one has ever 
heard before in these parts. We both carry our water bottles hanging from 
our hips everywhere we go, a distinctly gringo custom as we later learned 
from the locals.” [Sept. 10] 


Urubamba, the town where the orphanage was founded! This town 
in the Sacred Valley of Cusco fills the plates of Peru and the world 
with ears of corn unequaled in size or flavor. This valley lies along the 


Water channel at the Temple of the Moon-Intiwatana (Hitching post of the sun) 
temples at Pisac. 
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Urubamba River where sacred ceremonial centers were constructed 
and rich crops were harvested to feed the bodies and souls of the 
Incas, my ancestors. Here I begin to trace my own history in this 
land. 


Being a Tourist in the Motherland 


When we came, we knew nothing of the places we would go or 
the people we would meet. We were strangers in an unknown land. 
We had to start somewhere, so we began by being the tourists that 
we were. A summary of the highlights of our “tourism” adventures 
include: getting extremely sunburned (even our LIPS!) in the high- 
altitude mountain community of Chinchero when we went to watch 
the festivities for the town’s celebration of the Dia de la Virgen de 


ees 
Vendor selling pan wawa [bread babies] at the T’anta Raymi [Bread Festival] 
in Oropesa. 
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Natividad; hiking for two hours 
in drizzling rain to reach the 
bafios termales [hot springs] 
near Calca; getting lost on 
our excursion to finding the 
ruins of Pumamarca beyond 
Ollantaytambo and ending up in 
a little pueblito with a sign that 
we saw upon our LEAVING 
that read: “Foreigners are not 
allowed and will be shot if they 
enter —signed The Community;” 
eating loads of pan wawa [bread 
made in the shape of a baby 
wrapped in blankets] and other 
scrumptious treats at the bread 
festival in Oropesa on our way 
to an overnight camping 


“Foreigners are 


not allowed and 
will be shot if they 


enter- 


expedition among the ancient 
fountains of Tipon and thus, 
providing us the opportunity to 
model the latest in backpack- 
ing gear from the States for 
the added amusement and 


begoggled wonderment of the 
locals attending the festival; get- 
ting a coca leaf reading in a tiny 
village famed for the excellence 
of its curanderos; sitting on the 
stone throne of the Sapa Inca 
in the ruins of Ollantaytambo; 


barely surviving the immensely 
steep and long climb of Dead 
Woman’s Pass which begins at 
a mere 7,800 feet in elevation 
but reaches a too-thin-to-breath, 
practically airless altitude of 
13,800 feet on the 4-day Inca 
Trail, which, if you DO survive, 
will bring you to the spectacu- 
lar and amazingly touristy site 
of Machu Picchu; and finally, 
shopping in all the best tourist 
markets across the Sacred Valley 
by day while hanging out at the 
best gringo dance clubs, bars and 
Internet cafes by night. 


“The Plaza de Armas [central 
plaza in Cusco] definitely caters to 
the tourist. I read that something 
like over 70% of Peru’s economy 
comes from tourism. Anyway, 
MOST of the money coming into 
this country is generated from tour- 
ism... I have heard said that 
poverty in the United States is so 
much less extreme than poverty 

in Third World countries . . . the 
Indigenous women in Cusco. . . 
wear traditional dress, frequently 
have no shoes, or only very broken 
sandals, and constantly call to tour- 
ists and richer mestizos to buy their 
food, their crafts... They are 
very dependent on tourists buying 
their products, and being interested 
in their culture. Their livelihood 
depends on selling their “Indian” 
image. I saw one Indigenous 
woman running after a very tall, 


Bromeliad beauty on the Inca Trail to Machu Picchu. 


South American Explorer 
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Children from the high mountain communities of Ollantaytambo marching in one of the many local celebrations and parades. 


older White gentle man with a camera 
after he had taken her picture because he 
hadn't paid... {This man} walked at the 
end of a pack of tourists, a quite common 
sight in Cusco... . [Sept. 17] 


From Foreigner to Familiar 


“[t is hard to look into faces so much like 
mine, and to imagine what all que hubiera 
sido mi vida [my life might have been 


like}.” [Sept. 17] 


Imi and I had managed to see a good 
portion of the most popular tourist 
attractions in the Sacred Valley, as well 
as some of the less frequented sites. After 
three weeks of wandering with dazed 
wonderment through my own native 
land as a stranger and a tourist, at last I 
gathered the courage to reach across the 
fearful distance between my raising and 
my birth in an attempt to draw these two 
worlds together. 
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This one is in honor of the founding of Ollantaytambo. 


at last I gathered the 
courage to reach across 
the fearful distance 
between my raising and 
my birth in an attempt 
to draw these two 
worlds together. 


I also finally unfolded a copy of an old let- 
ter from “Grandma” Kloeppel to my adoptive 
mom upon which was printed the names of 
the two people who had found me abandoned 
on a bus and brought me to the orphanage: 
Luisa Vilchez and Agustin Gallardo. We 
abruptly turned off the tourist road in pursuit 
of my navel connection and we soon stumbled 
our way into a live radio interview . . . 


“I decided to start tracking down some of the 
people who know about the orphanage .. . and 
one person talks to another: People are so wonder- 
fully friendly and willing to help. Totally curious 
about us. Now we know quite a number of people 
in Urubamba and many, many more know 
us—if not by face, then by word getting around. 
We are beginning to make friends with a couple 
of boys of 12 and 14 years and their mother after 
having had coffee and cake one time at their little 
restaurant. We have met cousins of family who 
have given up kids to the orphanage. We met the 
teacher from the orphanage, the carpenter, and a 
few who helped take care of the babies. We have 
met friends of their friends who have invited us 
to eat with them and get to know them better. 
One friend, the Donia Dania, had a cousin on the 
radio and she encouraged us to put an announce- 
ment on the air. I had a short interview of a few 
minutes on the airwaves of Peru. This brought a 
few others to our door: It is surprising how many 
people listen to the radio, and how curious people 
are about us. The question most often put to us is: 
“You are from the United States??? But you look 
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Peruvian!! Surely!” ... At the same time that 
our foreignness is recognized and accepted, we are 
also clearly welcomed as sisters of this country.” 
[Sept. 30] 


... and we walked into a cascade of kind- 
ness along every wayward path we took, 
leading us time and again to amazing friend- 
ships. 
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“We got lost on our way back from the ruins 

of Moray. ... We had to stop and ask a boy 

who was herding some very menacing-looking 
bulls for directions. . . . we went on the way we 
thought he sent us, only to find ourselves trapped 
in someone’s freshly plowed field that sidled right 
up to the edge of a cliff and fell into a ravine 
below. We could SEE the road where we were 
supposed to be from our height, but how to jump 


down the ravine to get there we could not figure 
out! ... As we paused contemplating a very tiny 
obscure path we spotted near the bottom of the 
ravine that did not look too promising, we saw 
the boy coming down the trail after his bulls. This 
time, there were even more animals following, as 
well as what seemed to be other members of this 
boy’s family. He saw us standing there looking 
even MORE lost than before . . . [The family 
offered to guide us back to the nearest town where 
we could take a bus back to Urubamba.] . .. And 
thus it was that we met Victorio, Ofelia, and 
Lucila. They found out we were from the USA, 
and we found out that they had heard about us 
on the RADIO!!! Before we got into the town, we 
had been invited to come to their house for some 
chicha—the home-made corn beer here—which 
Imi and I are not exactly FOND of, but we 
could not turn down this very warm and friendly 
offer. So we walked through the dirt streets of the 
town as Victorio explained a little of its history 
and growth, and finally came to the door of their 
home. We came into their small dirt yard, and 
found most of the family already arrived with 

all the animals herded into this tiny space: the 
burro, the bulls, chickens, ducks, dogs and puppies, 
and a dirty-looking sheep . .. They spread out a 
manta—a colorfully-woven cloth—on a log out 
in the yard for us to sit on and poured chicha into 
a tin mug for us to share. We had two cupfuls as 
they wouldn’t let us turn down the second. I think 
I'm growing a taste for chicha. Imi sure isn’t! 

It turned out to be a wonderful day and we now 
have another date to come back up to this family’s 
house to learn how to sow seeds in the fields (upon 
Imi’s request)!” [Sept. 30] 


I dared to connect again with this land 
and her other children whose familiarity has 
haunted my being. I might have wavered 
from these paths that moved me ever closer 
to my navel connection but for Imelda’s con- 
stant companionship and support. Together, 
we directed our combined energies towards 
this meeting of my past. 


Family Homecomings 


“T think we spent most of one day trying to track 
down the ama of the orphanage who used to take 
care of the babies there. We were told that she is 
currently working as a teacher. The directions to 
her house that we were given were vague at best. 
We ended up in an unexplored part of Urubamba 
where one young man, Benjamin, took it upon 
himself to accompany us in the knocking on doors 
of homes, and stopping at the shops on every 

block, asking every person that crossed our path if 
anyone knew the ama we were looking for: It was 
actually quite a lot of fun wandering through the 
streets with Benjamin, who was very interested in 
our strange pursuit. The bits and pieces of the time 
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before my memory . . . | am beginning to gather 
the threads of this unknown story.” [Sept. 23] 


Yrena, the past ama of the orphanage, 
embraced me with tears in her eyes when we 


came knocking on her door. She claimed me 
as her daughter because, for the year I was in 
the orphanage, she cared for me alongside 
the daughter to whom she gave birth. When 


Child learning math in Quechua at the local school of Patacancha where my ama, Yrena, was a teacher—way up 
in the mountains. 


I left the orphanage, she cried for fear of my 
life. At that time, it was commonly believed 
that babies were sold into other countries 
illegally for the use of their organs. 


She was astounded to 
find me grown well and 
whole. 


Yrena gave us our own set of keys to her 
house, but entry into her family was without 
doors or lock from that first embrace. 

Another of the randomly chosen dirt roads 
that we followed on gut instinct alone led us to 
a little town by the train tracks called ‘Tanccac 
where we shared a pitcher of frutillada (chicha) 
with cousins of a Vilchez family. At length, we 
also arrived at the doorstep of a house where 
chickens casually roamed with socks on their 
feet. This was the home of the Vilchez family. 

When we first met the Vilchez family we had 
thought that this might be the Vilchez family I 
had been looking for, and the possible finding 
of my birth family. 


Just like the nustas [Inca princesses] used to do it! Yrena, my ama, is preparing aji de gallina, a typical Peruvian dish. 
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The family speculated I 
might be the 
daughter of the daugh- 
ter with which the 
grandmother had lost 
contact. 


Therefore the grandmother was brought 
down from her home a couple of hours away 
to the Vilchez home where Imi and I had 
become frequent guests. When she came, 
she brought old black-and-white photos 
with her. The entire family gathered around 
to hear the verdict. There was much discus- 
sion in Quechua. Some of that was trans- 
lated to me when the grandmother asked 
me questions. My answers were translated 
back to her in Quechua. After some discus- 
sion and inquiry, it was finally translated 
back to me that I could not be the daughter 
of the daughter they had lost contact with. 
However, this became an irrelevant detail 
because by this time I had shared enough 
time with the family to become a trusted and 
whole-heartedly accepted member. 


“And, there is cause for CELEBRATION down 
bere. Imelda and I are now the madrinas to two 
of the Vilchez boys. We had the baptism yester- 


“= 
day! ... It was a beautiful ceremony and one of 
the most important moments in my life.” 
“After the ceremony we went back to Tanccac 
with the family to EAT and DRINK. The food 
was absolutely amazing in the quantity and 
beauty of its preparation, all in our honor. For 
the first time, we finally ate cuy [guinea pig]! 
Imelda and I were served our plates first, and 
they were heaping with a noodle casserole, baked 
potatoes from the field, rocoto relleno [peppers 
stuffed with peas and cheese and other vegetables 
and fried in a bread batter] .. . 2 whole cuyes 
and an entire chicken draped across everything. 
HUGE! A true feast.” [Nov. 10] 


Yes, we became comadres of the Vilchez 
family and godmothers to two of the 
Vilchez boys. 


The Qosqo Connection 


“I think more than blood, it is the heart that 
defines family. And I find that my family is 
actually QUITE LARGE with all the people 
I have brought into my heart, and who have 
brought me into theirs.” [Oct. 24] 


You may wonder whether such a journey 
allowed me to find the mother and family that 
is mine by birth. I have not yet told the conclu- 
sion of this journey, this return to the land of 
my birth. Nor shall I, for these birth connec- 
tions have just begun. And I myself feel as if 
I am being re-birthed. This would not be the 
first time. As someone once said: “Some babies 
grow in their mommies’ tummies. I grew in 


I had shared enough 
time with the pits to 
become a trusted and 
whole-heartedly accepted 


member. 


my mommy’s heart.” I was born into my 
adoptive family here in the USA by a con- 
nection of the heart alone. As strong as my 
heart bonds are to my family here, the blood 
that gives my heart the capacity for love and 
life calls me back to my Qosqo connections. 
My blood ties to this land and its people 
called me back to my homeland the first 
time. My heart and the hearts of those we 
met there will continue to bring me back to 
my home and family in Peru. 


Author Bio. 

I am currently webmaster and campaign 
staff for a community organization as 
well as a bilingual research assistant at 
the treatment center for adolescent 
substance abuse. I also serve as produc- 
er and hostess for public radio, and poet 
and activist in my daily life. 
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A more intimate glimpse of Peru: Chickens with SOCKS!!! 


South American Explorer 


Travels on the Rio Paraguay 


By Captain Leverger 


Abstracted and translated from 
the Portuguese original 
by Victor M. Ponce 


In this article, Captain Augusto 
Leverger, of the Brazilian Navy, 
describes his travels on the Rio 
Paraguay, c. 1846. The article cov- 
ers the river and its environs between 
Foz do Sao Lourengo and Foz do Apa, 
a distance of about 800 km along the 
central and southern portions of the 
Pantanal of Mato Grosso, Brazil. 
Leverger's account, while primar- 
ily descriptive of the river's main 
features, includes occasional pointed 
appraisals of the region's native 
peoples. The Pantanal, the largest Captain Augusto Leverger. 
wetland in the world, is currently Photo by Bartolomé Bossi 
being threatened by anthropogenic (1863). 
pressures; therefore, the need for its 
conservation is now more apparent 
than ever. 


Foz do S40 Lourenco 


t the confluence of the Paraguay and Sao Lourengo rivers, 

there is a 2-mile long low-lying and seasonally flooded island, 

ocated between parallels 17° 55' and 17° 57'. It so happens 
that when the flood in the Sao Lourengo preceeds or exceeds that of 
the Paraguay, the latter's waters are repelled and the Sao Lourenco 
falls in two mouths, one to the north and another to the south of said 
island. The terrain on the left margin is sensibly flat and horizontal, 
excepting a small group of hills at a distance of 4 to 5 miles from the 
river bank, and another isolated hill referred to as Morro do Caracard, 
located on the right margin of the Sio Lourengo, almost one league 
upstream of its mouth. 

On the right margin, at a distance of 1 to 2 miles, there is a high 
and menacing range, which borders the Paraguay from the mouth of 
Lagoa Gaiba. The space between the river and the hills is very low- 
lying, partly flooded, and cut by several small ba/as [natural channels 
which drain the swamps].! The width of the river is greater than 100 
fathoms;? however, from here on downstream, there are many loca- 
tions where it is much less. 

Ten-and-a-half miles downstream of the mouth of the Sao 
Lourengo, the hills on its right margin approach the river at a point 
called Pedras de Amolar [Serra Amolar]. Five miles downstream, the 
river again touches the hills at a place called Dourados, where we have 
a small military post. This is a point of some importance for the polic- 
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Courtesy of International Travel Maps. 
Map of the Rio Paraguay, from Caceres, Mato Grosso, to Foz de Apa 
(57°-58° West Longitude, 169-22 South Latitude). 
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Sobuie 


A Mato Grosso indian in ceremonial dress. Photo by Levi Strauss. 


ing of the river, because it does not flood, it can be fortified, and it 
has enough space to raise crops and cattle. The vegetation that covers 
the hills is the same as that of the plains, but to the west there are 
some virgin forests. Behind the Serra Dourados there is the Lagoa 
Mandioré. 

Downstream of Dourados, the Paraguay flows in ESE direction for 
7 miles. On the right margin there are two high and salient hills called 
Chanés, at a distance of 1 to 2 miles from the river bank. At the end 
of this stretch, on the left margin, there is a baia of the same name, 
Chanés, which links with the Sao Lourengo through a channel which 
enters that river downstream of Morro do Caracaré. From here on, 
for 7.5 miles, in an approximately southern direction, there is a place 
called Ties Barras, so named because the river divides itself into two 
branches and there is a bafa on the left margin. 

On the right branch, there is a series of hills which border the river 
on the place called Laranjeiras, distant 7 miles from Tres Barras, and 
for 5 miles more downstream, ending in the Morro do Sucuri. Five 
miles downstream, in the latitude 18° 59', the Paraguay bifurcates on 
its left margin into the Paraguay-mirim, of mouth a few fathoms wide. 
The Paraguay-mirim meanders extensively through flooded plains 
while being cut by many bajfas, returning to the mother [Paraguay] 
after 33 miles in a straight line and 55 miles following the curves. 
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Here ends the district inhabi- 
tated by the Guat. 


The Guatés 


The Guaté nation, number- 
ing in the 400's, inhabit the Rio 
Paraguay from the mouth of 
Lagoa Uberaba, and in the Sio 
Lourenco as far as the barra do 
Cuiaba [mouth of the Cuiaba]. 
They navigate the rivers, lakes, 
and flooded plains between par- 
allels 17° 30’ and 18° 30’. It can 
be said that they have no houses 
other than their canoes, which 
they themselves fabricate; these 
are well made, small, leveled, and 
almost all of the same size. When 
they stay for too long in any loca- 
tion, they quickly build, using 
local resources, small ranches in 


they have no 
houses other than 
their canoes 


which they sleep protected from 
the weather. They live from 
hunting and fishing, they have 
a 10-palm} long bow and some- 
what shorter arrows, which they 
handle with admirable dexter- 
ity, even using them to kill fish. 
They also use them as harpoons 
during the hunting of the jaguar, 
of which there are many in these 
lands. 

The Guatés have as many 
women as they can maintain. 
In rare instances they have four 
women, and while many of them 
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Rio Paraguay at Corumbd. 


hunting of the jaguar, of which there 


are many tn these lands 


are happy with one, I know 
some that have ten or twelve. 
Contrary to the Guands and 
Guaycurts, they are very jeal- 
ous. They do not have the bar- 
barous custom of killing their 
offspring. Each family lives 
isolated from others; when they 
get together, it is for a short 
time. 

Nothing special is noted in the 
semblance or stature of these 
indians, if only that they have 
their trunk and legs bowed, as 
a result of being habitually in 
this position, rowing in their 
narrow canoes. They have 
scarce beards, which they do 
not shave; they let their hair 
grow, which the men tie around 
the top of their heads and the 
women keep loose. They usu- 
ally go nude, covering only 
their private parts; the women 


dress in cotton sayas, and the- 


men have mostly cotton pants or 
shirts, which they don when in 
the presence of strangers. Most 
use an earring, regardless of sex 
or age. As with the rest of the 
neighboring nations, they have 
abandoned the old custom of 
perforating the lower lip to place 
a piece of wood or bone in it. 
Even though their life is mainly 
aquatic, they lack cleanliness. 
The Guatés are trustworthy 
and inoffensive; however, they 
have shown in various occasions 
that they can resent and even 
avenge provoked agression. I 
will cite an example: two Guands 
killed a Guaté to steal some of his 
tools. Informed of the situation, 
the commandant at Albuquerque 
[Corumb4] ordered the assail- 
ants to be captured. When they 
learned the news, the Guatés 
got together in Dourados, where 
they waited for the canoe that 
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was transporting the prisoners. 
They then commandeered the 
canoe and, after reproaching 
them for their crime, took their 
lives. And, as they delivered to 
the sergeant the irons of the 
prisoners, they manifested their 
desire to live in peace with us, 
and pleaded with him not to 
interpret their punitive action as 
an act of hostility. 

The language of the Guatés is 
gutural, lacking in euphonia, and 
has no resemblance to the /in- 
gua geral or guarani. Almost all 
adults speak Portuguese more or 
less fluently. As they see a boat, 
they approach it and accompany 
it, even until night falls, hoping 
to receive some flour, salt, cigar- 
retes, food scraps, and above all, 
liquor. They also do business 
with our people, exchanging for 
said articles and for machetes, 
harpoons, knives, cotton cloth, 
the products of their hunt such 
as jaguar, monkey, otter, wax, 
edible resin, etc. Sometimes they 
offer themselves for work in the 
canoes, and they are very useful, 
either for hunting and fishing or 
for directing the navigation on 
flooded plains. 


All the industry of these people 
consists of fabricating their 
canoes and oars and the prepara- 
tion of their weapons. They also 
make coarse vases to cook their 
foods; and with threaded tucum 
[palmae, palmeira] and _ pita 
[agave] they make mosquito nets. 
Exceptionally, they will establish 
themselves in a definite place, 
where they cultivate a few crops 
like corn, bananas, squash, etc; 
however, these plantations are 
usually insignificant, not even 
covering their subsistence needs. 

I have been purposely some- 
what extensive in my description 
of these indians, since I have seen 
that in no way do they fit the 
description made of them by the 
writers that describe the indig- 
enous people of this country. 


Corumba 


Downstream of the bifurca- 
tion to the Paraguay-mirim, the 
Paraguay flows quite sinuously in 
the SW direction until it reaches 
[Barra de] Castelo. This is the 
name given to a vertical rock, 
resembling a ruined fortifica- 
tion, which is located along the 
riverbank on the right margin. 
On the left margin, there is 
also a vertical rock formation, 
although much smaller. In this 
place, the river flows along a 
narrow stretch 40 to 50 fathoms 
wide. From Sucuri, and certainly 
downstream from Castelo, high 
and mountainous lands, with 
wide openings between them, 
are seen on the right margin. 

To the south are seen the tops 
of the serras do Albuquerque, 
which dominate the highland 
on which they are located. The 
Paraguay, continuing to meander 
extensively in mostly southern 
but also western direction, flows 
for a distance of 47 miles from 
Castelo to hit perpendicularly 
the said serra at latitude 19°, at 
the town of Albuquerque, which 
some refer to as Corumbd. 

This town was founded fifty 
years ago by the Captain Luiz 
de Albuquerque. Its position is as 
advantageous as it is peaceful; the 
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climate is healthy, the soil fertile, it has good 
forests and plains for raising cattle, and hunt- 
ing and fishing are extremely plentiful. The 
soil is calcareous, and it is here where the lime 
used in construction in the capital originates. 
However, the town, instead of improving, is 
deteriorating. The two best buildings, a small 
church and a military compound, are falling 
into disrepair; the population, which is a little 
more than one hundred souls, lives miserably, 
barely satisfying their subsistence needs. The 
coast where the town is built extends about 
12 miles to the west, forming a series of hills, 
whose base is bathed by the waters of Baia 
Tamengos or Caceres [pow Canal Tamengo], 
which drains the vast flooded plains of the 
northwestern quadrant [Bolivia]. 

The Rio Paraguay continues to abut the 
same coast, going east and a little to the south 
for about 6 miles, until it reaches the Ponta do 
Ladario’; where they wanted at first to built 
the town; after 6 miles in the same direction, 
the river abuts with the northernmost point 
of the Serra do Rabicho, whose direction runs 
approximately from north to south. From 
here, the river flows in ENE direction to 
meet in 3 miles the downstream mouth of 
the Paraguay-mirim, which is of consider- 
able width. Ten to twelve miles north, there 
are several isolated hills or groups of hills, 
which during floods appear as islands. They 
are situated on both sides of the Paraguay- 
mirim, There is also a small hill in front of 
the town of Albuquerque. With these excep- 
tions, all the terrain between the Paraguay 
and the Paraguay-mirim is permanently or 
seasonally flooded. 


Foz do Taquari 


Downstream of the Paraguay-mirim, the 
river takes a SE direction, and after 7 mi 
receives on the Jeft margin the flow of the 
Formigueiro, a branch of the Rio ‘Taquari, 
whose main and southernmost mouth is 
located 16 miles downstream, at a SSE direc- 
tion, at latitude 19° 15’. 

The headwaters of the Taquari are opposite 
to those of the Sucuriu, a tributary of the 
Parana; the Piquiri, whose waters flow into 
the Sao Lourengo; and lastly the mighty 
Araguay [Araguaia], one of the principal 
tributaries of the great Tocantins. The Taquari 
receives on its left margin at latitude 18° 34' 
the waters of the Coxim, in which descend 
the canoes that come from Sao Paulo by 
Camapua. 

Downstream of this barra [sandbar] there 
is a waterfall, and from there on, there 
are no obstacles to navigation. After a dis- 
tance of six leagues there is a chain of hills 
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Rio Miranda at Miranda. 


named Cavaleiros, and not Rio Cavalleiros 
as shown in some maps. More than 20 
leagues before reaching the Paraguay, 
the Taquari, flowing on flat and low-lying 
terrain, divides itself into many sinuous 
little arms; one flows into the Paraguay- 
mirim at latitude 18° 42'; another is the 
Formigueiro; a third keeps its name of 
Taquari until its fall. The other arms, after 
extensive courses, subdivide and form 
seasonal swamps which dry out through 
evaporation. Nevertheless, some of these 
watercourses reunite again and enter the 
Paraguay in many locations between the 
mouth of Formigueiro and the mouth of 
the Taquari proper. The most notable of 
these channels is the Rio Negro, whose 
mouth is at latitude 19° 08'. The seasonal 
inundation covers the swamps, and in the 
proper season, the canoes guided by expe- 
rienced praticos [pilots] follow the plains’ 
watercourses and arrive at Cuiaba directly, 
without having entered the main channel 
of the Paraguay. 

Downstream of the Foz do Taquari, 
at 14 miles toward the south and a little 
toward the west, enters the Rio Mondego, 
formerly called Mbotetiy, Aranhahy, and 
presently better known with the name of 
Rio Miranda. This river has two principal 
branches; the southernmost, properly the 
Miranda, upon whose margins is located 
the prison of the same name, and the 
parish of Nossa Senhora do Carmo, with a 
population of 4000 individuals and close 
to 3500 indians living in villages in the 


surrounding areas. The Rio Miranda is very 
sinuous, it lacks waterfalls, and is very shal- 
low in some areas. The other branch is the 
Aquidaunana, which flows into the Miranda 
along its right margin. It has waterfalls only 
at its headwaters, which are opposite to those 
of the Anhbanduhy, which across the fields 
of Vacaria flows into the Rio Pardo. It was 
through the Anhanduhy and Aquidauana 
that navigation was carried out in the past 
between Sao Paulo and Mato Grosso. After 
this course was abandoned for a long time, a 
few expeditions were made 8 to 10 years ago. 
They say that the principal inconvenience is 
that the Anhanduhy is very shallow during 
the dry season. The margins of the Miranda 
are subject to seasonal flooding for many 
leagues above its mouth. 

In front of this barra [sandbar at the 
mouth], there are two conical hills along 
the right margin; these form part of a small 
range which reaches close to the river bank. 
The hills that can be seen from Rabicho 
end here. Six miles below the mouth of the 
Miranda, there is a small hill along the right 
margin, which forms a wall that abuts the 
river. Toward the north, at a 3-mile distance 
from the river, there is the parish of Nossa 
Senhora da Conceigao de Albuquerque. Twenty 
years ago there was not in this place anything 
more than one Guaycurt village and another 
Guand, for which catechesis the Missaéo da 
Misericordia was founded. 

In 1827, the border military command was 
transferred to this location, and the popula- 
tion grew in earnest. In 1835, the parish was 
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inaugurated, which comprises Coimbra 
and the town of Albuquerque. Its 
inhabitants raise cattle, although on a 
very small scale. The total population 
is about 500 souls, besides some 1000 
indians, most all from the Guand nation, 
which reside in two villages, one next to 
the parish and another much greater at 
Mato Grande, at a distance of 9 miles to 
the northwest. 


The Guanas 


The nation of the Guands is one of 
the largest in these regions. They are 
divided into several tribes, which have 
been considered by some writers as dis- 
tinct nations. Some inhabit the republic 
of Paraguay; others, still in the savage 
state, live in the Chaco, from Fecho dos 
Morros to the south. Those that inhabit 
our territory are the terenas, the /aianas, 
the quiniquindos, and the guanas proper. 
The terenas and laianas are living in 
the vicinity of our prison in Miranda. 
The quiniquindos, which number more 
than 800 individuals, have a village at 
the above mentioned Mato Grande, 
3 leagues NW of Albuquerque. They 
occupy themselves in the field and fur- 
nish this border region with mandioca 
flour and beans; they also grow sugar- 
cane and rice. The village of the Guanas 
is less than one mile from the parish; it 
currently has a few individuals, many 
of their inhabitants have left to form 
another village along the margins of the 
Cuiaba, close to the city. 

The indians of this nation are used to 
working as laborers; they exist in great 
numbers, spread throughout the city 
of Cuiaba and surroundings. They are 
the ones who pilot a good portion of 
the canoes, making themselves useful in 
navigation, both in the province's [Mato 
Grosso] interior and toward Sao Paulo. 


Forte Coimbra 


Sixteen miles downstream of the port 
of Albuquerque there are a few hills 
referred to as Morro de Puga, along 
the right margin and close to the river 
bank. They follow another larger hill 
referred to as Morro do Conselbo, which is 
5 miles from the former along the river 
bend, with 1 to 2 miles of distance on 
a straight line. The river continues for 
about 22 miles in the SW direction until 
it reaches Forte Nova Coimbra, founded 
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Fishing on a tributary of the Paraguay. Photo by Kalervo Oberg. 


in 1755 by Captain Luiz de Albuquerque. 
Forte Coimbra is situated along the edge of 
the river, on a hillslope; it is 1.5-miles long 
and a little more than 0.5-mile wide. Across 
the river is Morro Grande, whose base has 
about 2.5 miles of circumference. The width 
of the river in this location is more than 200 
fathoms and its depth is at least 30 palms. 
The fortification, which is of irregular 
shape, consists of batteries with ten canon 
emplacements, which offer cross fire on the 


river; and two small ramparts, whose walls are 
very low, as well as the walls which join the 
ramparts. These are on horizontal terrain; 
the rest extends over the hill, along steep 
slopes, and the interior of the fort remains 
completely open. There is no population in 
Coimbra; there are only half-a-dozen huts 
along the bottom where the soldiers’ families 
live. During floods, the neighboring plains 
are inundated, and people could surround 
the hills of Coimbra from either of the river's 
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Rio Paraguay at Forte Coimbra. 


sides, in canoes. This is the main reason that 
some give as an argument against the utility 
of the fortress. However, I will point out that 
(1) the time in which this navigation can be 
performed is very limited; and (2) that in 
order to be practicable for sizable vessels, the 
flood would have to be an extraordinary one. 

On the north face of Monte Coimbra there 
is a cavern commonly referred to as Buraco do 
Inferno (Hell's Hole], to which entrance one 
arrives by climbing 150 to 200 steps along 
the hillside. I will say little about this cavern, 
which has been elaborately and pompously 
described in several old and modern accounts. 
It is a vaulted gallery, which at great slope 
enters into the mountain. Its walls and floor 
are covered with unequal and rough rock 
protuberances, which separate more-or-less 
profound cavities. In some places, the gallery 
is narrow and low; in others, it expands into 
spacious salons adorned with a multitude of 
stalactites and stalagmites of curious aspect, 
although they have been much mutilated by 
the hammers of visitors. In one of these salons 
there is a lake or large river, whose waters are 
extremely clear and occupy the base of the 
area. It appears that it does communicate with 
the Paraguay, since an alligator has been found 
in it; also because its level goes up or down as 
the level of the river fluctuates. 

Here I will make some observations rela- 
tive to the Paraguay which I have already 
described. With the exception of the already 
mentioned hills, the margins of the river are 
flat, horizontal, seasonally flooded in many 
parts, and cut by a great number of bajas. 
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The mean height of the river banks is about 
10 palms; in a few areas it exceeds 15 palms, 
and it should be noted that the adjacent plain 
is lower than the bank top, which forms along 
the river a narrow levee, and the flood does 
not top the river banks until all adjacent flood- 
plain has been already covered. Grasses and 
other herbaceous plants constitute the princi- 
pal cover of these floodplains, along which are 
distributed, mostly along the river bank and 
baias, capdes [islands of predominantly woody 
vegetation] and restingas [lateral dikes along 
rivers], shrubs and thickets. 

The river is very sinuous until it reaches the 
town of Albuquerque; its width varies between 
50 and 100 fathoms. From there on, the 
straight reaches are longer, the river width in 
many places exceeds 200 fathoms, and in very 
few it is less than 70. In all places, during low 
flows, there is a channel with a depth of 10 
palms, although this channel is often very nar- 
row. In order to navigate without difficulty, the 
boat should not demand more than 6 palms 
of depth. + 

From Coimbra to the south, there is a 
noticeable change in the landscape; the plains 
have less woody vegetation; the capdes and 
restingas are rarer. Forests of carandd palm 
begin to appear, and in some parts they 
grow together with other woody vegetation; 
however, most of the time they do not allow 
other woody species to grow. Sa/gueiros [areas 
with salt efflorescence] appear in the river 
beaches; the straight reaches become longer; 
the width of the river in some parts exceeds 
250 fathoms. 
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The Cadiuéos 


From Sio Lourengo to Coimbra, the only 
indians inhabiting the land are the pacific 
Guatos, and the semicivilized Guands, which 
should not inspire any fear. However, south 
of Coimbra, it is necessary to exercise some 
caution. On the river, and along its margins, 
there are indians of many nations, whose 
loyalty we should not trust, although rarely 
or never do they attack openly, even though 
they may have a superior force. Those that 
are more frequently found are the treacher- 
ous cadiuéos, whose malice has proved to be 
fatal in many occasions. The cadinéos are a 
tribe of guaycurtis or cavalleiros famous for 
the many and tough combats in which they 
engaged the discoverers and first settlers of 
this province. ‘The curious description of this 
nation, and of its uses and customs, is told 
in much detail by Corographia Brasileira and 
other publications. 

In 1845, a group of cadiuéos and their 
chief Tacadauana came to Cuiabé and mani- 
fested their intention to settle peacefully in 
Albuquerque. The government gave them 
tools to raise crops. However, instead of 
engaging in work, they sold the tools for 
liquor, and when one of them was assassi- 
nated, the rest retreated. As with other tribes 
of their nation, the cadiuéos do not fix their 
residence; they establish themselves tempo- 
rarily, either here or there along the margins 
of the Paraguay between Coimbra and Fecho 
dos Morros. 

The cadiuéos are at war with the enimas; 
therefore, they do not venture to the side 
of the Chaco, from Olimpo to the south. 
Although they are principally horse riders, 
they also possess canoes in which they some- 
times travel. Besides bows, arrows, spears and 
clubs, which are their usual weapons, they 
also employ arquebuses, and there are some 
good shots among them. I repeat that it is not 
likely that they will attack openly; rather, it is 
against their untruthfulness that extreme cau- 
tion is warranted. Many times, it was during 
demonstrations of friendship that our people 
were attacked by them. 

Thirty miles downstream of Coimbra, 
with the river flowing in general SW direc- 
tion, making a few bends and forming many 
islands,. the huge Baia Negra enters by the 
occidental margin; the latter is considered 
by many maps a river due to its large size. 
From here, the Paraguay river is the border 
between Brazil and Paraguay. Downstream 
of the mouth of Bafa Negra, the river makes 
two notable turns and reaches, after 22 mi, 
the Capéo de Queima, on the right margin, a 
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girl. Courtesy of Levi Strauss. 


place not subject to inundation, The chamo- 
cocos indians inhabit the right margin in the 
vicinity of Baia Negra; these indians are shy 
and are rarely seen on the river banks. 

The river continues south for about 15 
miles until it reaches the mouth of the small 
Baia de Salinas, so called because salt can be 
found in its margins. Next to it and close to 
the river is the Capdo de Salinas. Forty miles 
downstream of Salinas, the river touches on 
its right margin the bank of Rabo d'Ema, close 
to which there is a great capo. This place, 
as well as the Queima de Salinas, is frequently 
visited by the cadiuéos. 

In this stretch of 40 miles, the river flows 
along many bends, always following a gener- 
ally southern direction. Several hills are seen 
on the left margin, more or less distant from 
the river; also seen are the great mountains 
which limit the plains toward the orient. 
Almost 6 miles to the SE of Rabo d'Ema, 
along the left margin, the stream called do 
Queima, do Paula, do Nabilecuega, and named 
the Téreris by the early explorers, enters the 
river. In 1846 I explored this Riacho do 
Queima. It runs along clean plains, it is 30- 
40 fathom wide at its mouth, and it is very 
deep; however, on ascending it, I saw its 
width decrease to 10 or 8 fathoms, and even 
less; and 2 or 3 miles before I reached a small 
hill, I had to retreat not finding more that 
one palm of depth. There I encountered the 
hordes of the cadiuéos which I have described 
earlier. It appears that these indians have 
resided in these areas for a long time, because 
the names Queima and Paula are those of the 
chiefs which in 1791 went to Mato Grosso to 
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ask Captain Luiz de Albuquerque for peace 
and friendship. 

Two-and-a-half miles ahead, along the same 
margin [left], is the mouth of the Rio Branco, 
as called by our pilots and the Spanish, even 
though it is only a long and wide impediment. 
I navigated it for about 8 to 10 miles, without 
noticing the minimum current, and retreated 
because there was not enough depth even for 
my small canoe. The cadiuéos told me that 
a river which floods the fields of the oriental 
margin, which they refer to as Branco [White] 
due to the color of its waters, spills into the 
swamps before reaching the Paraguay. Others 
affirm that it is the same river which enters 
the Rio Apa. 

Five miles to the southwest of the aforemen- 
tioned mouth, there is Forte Olimpo [Fuerte 
Olimpo], formerly Bourbon, on the right mar- 
gin, on the bottom of a small hill, at the foot 
of three larger hills, which the Spanish called 
Tres Hermanas [Three Sisters], and that 
formerly our people referred to as Morvos de 
Miguel José. This fort was founded in 1792. 
It is the northernmost military installation of 
Paraguay. 

I do not find any utility to that republic, 
other that to attest to the possession of the 
territory on which it resides. It is constructed 
of local rocks. Its form is square, featuring 
a tower with three canons on each corner. 
It is about 12 fathoms on each side. The 
walls are low, thin, and lacking in slope. Its 
artillery consists of three pieces of iron, of 
caliber inferior to 12, and two small pieces of 
artillery. There is not any town in the vicin- 
ity, its contingent of 30-50 persons living in 
total isolation. Every two months a boat from 
Concepcién brings supplies. 


Fecho dos Morros 

Thirty-two miles south of Olimpo is Fecho 
dos Morros, formed by a group of large hills, 
which border the left margin, and another one 
isolated on the bank of the right margin. In 
front of this hill, there is a rocky island which 
divides the river into two channels, both navi- 
gable, even though the entrance to the left 
channel is sprinkled with rock outcrops. One 
of the hills is notable due to its height and 
its conical shape;) it is called Pio de Agtcar 
[Sugar Loaf]; the Spanish refer to this hill by 
the same name. In this place, Captain Luiz de 
Albuquerque ordered the prison of Coimbra 
to be founded. It is assumed, and this is also 
the opinion of Colonel Ricardo Franco, that 
Fecho dos Morros is the southernmost limit 
of the seasonal inundation and, therefore, 
that the boats that go up or down the river 
had to pass through, under fire, the fortifica- 
tion that would be built here; that this fort 


would be an obstacle to the flight of deserters 
and slaves and to any other hostile expedition 
which came into this province. I am inclined 
to believe that by the side of the Chaco, the 
flooding covers much wider territory, and 
that the space between the hills on the left 
margin and the high mountains toward the 
orient [serra da Bodoquena] is also season- 
ally flooded. This is what Azara and other 
Spanish military officials believe. However, 
Fecho dos Morros is still important as a mili- 
tary location, because as I said earlier with 
respect to Coimbra, only in rare occasions is 
navigation across the plains practicable, and 
only in small canoes. 

Eleven miles south of Fecho dos Morros, 
there is a small hill called Batatilba along 
the left margin; from its base it projects a 
restinga, which narrows the bed of the river. 
This place is referred to as Passo de Taruma, 
where until recently came enimas indians 
to exchange horses for cattle, which were- 
brought here from Miranda by our people. 
These enimas say that they are a tribe of the 
lengua nation. 

The Paraguay continues in a southern direc- 
tion for about 7 miles, and it passes by Tres 
Bocas, formed by two islands almost equally 
dividing the mouth. Eight miles ahead there 
is a bafa on the left margin, and a few small 
hills on the right margin, which are named 
Sete Pontas. This is where, according to the 
Spanish colonel Jose Antonio de Zavala, 
the small river Tepoti enters the Paraguay. 
The Spanish commissar Manuel Antonio 
de Flores, which traveled these regions in 
1752, places the mouth of this river at 21° 
47', Having observed the latitude 21° 46' 50" 
at the mouth of this baia, I assumed that this 
was the mouth of the Tepoti. However, upon 
entering for quite a distance, I did not sense 
any current at all. I will add that the inquiries 
I made about said river were in vain, it not 
being known by the pilots which I consulted; 
one of them is the commandant at Olimpo, 
who for many years traveled monthly from 
Villa de Concepcién to Olimpo. They say 
that a tribe of Guanas lives on the bridge at 
Sete Pontas. 


Foz do Apa 


From here, the river flows past exten- 
sive lowlands with general direction to the 
south, flowing around bends and forming 
several islands, until it reaches the mouth of 
the Rio Apa at latitude 22° 6', at a distance 
of 28 miles from Sete Pontas. The Rio Apa, 
designated by some maps as Corrientes, is a 
left-margin tributary of the Paraguay. On its 
mouth it distributes into two arms by a shal- 
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low island of small length; above it is about 
40-fathoms wide, with a deep, although very 
narrow, channel. I am informed that several 
rock outcrops impede navigation on this 
river. 

Although no treaty has fixed the limits 
of the Empire [Brazil], at this point fac- 
tually comes to an end our domain over 
the left margin of the Paraguay, since the 
Paraguayans are actually in possesion of the 
territory south of the Rio Apa; on its mar- 
gins they have founded and keep some mili- 
tary establishments. It is also, in my view, at 
this latitude that the extensive plains which 
are flooded annually by the periodic rainfall 
and by the spilled waters of the Paraguay 
come to an end, which has been referred to 
by the geographers as the Lago de Xaraiés. 

Now, some retrospective observations are 
in order. The rainfall season, on the headwa- 
ters of the Paraguay and its tributaries, usu- 


palms, but this is enough to assure that 
very few places are left without complete 
flooding. With respect to the inundated 
area, which starts at the mouth of the Rio 
Jauru, close to the parallel at 16° 22', it 
is not possible for me to exactly describe 
its lateral limits. However, I will say that 
at the latitude of the Sao Lourengo, the 
flooded area covers from 60 to 80 miles 
on the left margin, and the same on 
the latitude of the Taquari. From there 
toward the south it is progressively less 
wide, and below Fecho dos Morros it does 
not exceed a few miles. Along the right 
margin, the high hills which border the 
Paraguay do not let the flooding extend 
too much, although south of Coimbra the 
width of flooded plains adjacent to the 
river begins to increase. During the dry 
season, there remain on both sides of the 
river innumerable deposits of water; some 
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Hills of Three Sisters (Tres Hermanas). Illustration by Miguel Ciera (1758). 


ally starts in October and finishes in April. 
The flood occurs from January to July, after 
which the waters start to recede until the 
following year. However, the flood does not 
happen at the same time every year; some- 
times the rainy season is delayed and the 
flooding is delayed accordingly. It is evident 
that the volume of the flood, depending on 
the abundance and duration of the storms, 
is also subject to wide variations. There are 
years in which the Paraguay, through most 
of its course, does not spill over its banks 
and only the lowest-lying segments of the 
terrain are inundated. In other years, the 
entire flood plain is inundated. They say, 
and I believe, that there have been floods 
which elevated the water level up to 30 
palms above the low waters.® 

I consider, however, such floods as extraor- 
dinary. I believe that usually the aforemen- 
tioned difference in level does not exceed 15 
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resemble lakes, and others resemble true 
rivers which meander through the plains. 

In general, the air temperature is above 
80°F during the daytime, and sometimes 
it exceeds 90° and even 95°; during the 
cold season it decreases to 55°. The river 
temperature is 76°. A fact which appears 
to me singular is the generally healthy 
condition of this region. Malaria, which 
is present in the banks of the Guaporé 
and other tributaries of the Amazon, is 
unknown in the Paraguay and its tributar- 
ies. Only in rare occasions are the people 
of these regions attacked by illnesses 
which are typical of countries with humid 
climates and high rates of biological 
decomposition. 

The width of the river, downstream of 
Coimbra, varies from 100 to 300 fath- 
oms with few exceptions, and the chan- 
nel is always appropriate for navigating 


vessels which demand less than 10 palms. 
The speed of the current is 0.5 mph; dur- 
ing floods, however, it increases markedly, 
and may sometimes exceed 2 mph. In these 
occassions, dikes formed by fallen trees, 
aguapés and other aquatic plants, and even 
dislodged portions of river banks, with their 
grasses and shrubs still intact, are frequenty 
seen traveling downstream, carried by the 
swift current. Often these floating islands 
occupy almost the entire width of the river. 
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! Abstracter's notes are placed within [ }. 

2 | fathom = 1.671 m; also 5.0 to 5.5 ft (archaic). 

34 palm= 0.21 m. 

4 Compares well with the 1.2-m self-dredging depth 
of the Paraguay river. 

5 With apex at Elev. 410 m (above sea level) 
(International Travel Maps). 

6 The recorded maximum difference at Ladario, near 
Corumba, is 7.23 m, based on records of the last 100 
years. 
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Assignment Desk 


If you were editor of the South American Explorer, what 
stories would you go after? Write Assignment Desk with 


your idea and if we can find the writer, we’ll publish it. 


The other day, in passing, I heard a very odd 
figure. Someone said that there are one mil- 
lion Peruvians in Jackson Heights, Queens. 
I’ve always known that there are cities in the 
United States that are heavily populated with 
Latin Americans. But for there to be one million 
Peruvians in a tiny neighborhood in Queens... 
that seems absurd to me! That is a very large 
number of Peruvians. Do they occupy the whole 
town? Are all of the Peruvians slowly migrating 
to this little town in New York City to take it 
over? You should definitely work on answering 
these questions of mine; see what they are doing 
there, maybe ask how they are fitting into the 
New York City environment. I would really like 
to find out how this large group of Peruvians 
came to settle in this little neighborhood and 
how they are faring and I’m sure many other 
readers would too. 


Donald Conner 


Motoboys in Brazil 


I read a scary Reuters article recently about 
the motoboys in Sao Paulo. If they got the facts 
right, there is some three hundred thousand 
motoboys, or motorcycle messengers, in the city, 
that make a living by weaving through traffic at 
top speed to deliver documents, newspapers, 
flowers and pizzas. 

It seems that is a rough existence. On average 
two motoboys die in accidents every day and 
fights between angry drivers and motoboys are 
the rule. 

I appreciate the usual South American Explorer 
fair, but this would be something worth reading 
about. If you cant find somebody to do the piece 
get back to me. 


Rachael Chang 


Sure, that was a great article in the last issue on 
killer birds, but what's that compared to a giant 
guinea pig! 

I just read about this incredible creature the 
fossil remains of which have been discovered by 
scientists in Venezuela. ‘Twelve hundred pounds, 
they say! Not bad when the biggest rodent 
around today is the capybara which weighs a 
mere 100 pounds and that after a hearty meal. 
Anyway, this is certainly something that should 


grace the pages of an upcoming SAE. 
Thomas Benning 
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I remember back in 1999 there was a pat- 
ent taken out by Loren Miller, an American 
citizen, on a variety of B. caapi, or ayahuasca, 
which is a very commonly used rainforest plant 
by shamans in indigenous tribes throughout 
the Amazon Basin. Her claim for the patent 
eventually got rejected after much scrutiny by 
the PTO (United States Patent and Trademark 
Office), The rights of the indigenous people 
were also fought for in this case by groups 
such as the Coordinating Body of Indigenous 
Organizations of the Amazon Basin (COICA), 
and the Coalition for Amazonian Peoples and 
Their Environment (Amazon Coalition). 

I can’t believe that Lorne Miller would even 
try such a patent. And the marvelous thing is 
that it got as far as it did. Loren Miller had 
no right to attempt to patent the plant that 
had been known to the indigenous people 
for years in the first place. How widespread 
is the insanity of patenting nature, ideas, and 
things that are already in use? Who holds the 
right to say what can and cannot be personal- 
ized? | think this might make a good article. 
I would like to find out how many such cases 
there have been recently and how many of 
these patenting rampages actually succeed. 


Mathilde Borman 
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CLUB NEWS 


Quito 


Hello there out there, whoever you are. 
. .Marianne, your new Quito Clubhouse 
Manager, salutes you, and I must say I am 
VERY HAPPY to be here!!! As you can 
see from my photo, I am the youngest SAE 
manager ever. But don’t let my tender age 
lead you astray. I’ve got what is takes and can 
get things done. 

This is a very big and impor- 
tant job and I intend to give 
it my all. Everyone keeps 
saying, “So Marianne you’re 
taking over the Club,” and 
I respond, “No, the Club is 
taking over me!” I am in the 
right place at the right time. 
This job lets me make use of 
my past experience. I have 
lived in Ecuador for 6 1/2 
years. In the beginning I com- 
pletely and painfully immersed 
myself in its culture. This 
is the first time in Ecuador 
I am surrounded by so many 
“sringos.” Also the timing is 
perfect. I feel that I have a lot 
to offer, culturally speaking, 
to our esteemed members as 
well as to the Clubhouse as 
a whole. I also bring to the 


position 7 1/2 years experience in “Corporate 


America” in the Travel and Tourism Industry. 
Furthermore, I am a Peace Corps veteran 
(1997-1999). I worked as a Coastal Ecologist 
in Environmental Education in the beauti- 
ful town of Puerto Lépez in the Province of 
Manabi (now surrounded by snow-capped 
volcanoes. . -huhhh?),. So there you have it - 
- a “snapshot” of your new Quito Clubhouse 
Manager. Sounds like the perfect combina- 
tion. . . .;veamos! 

Okay, so what’s going on at the Club? The 
word of the month is ‘TRANSITION’. We 
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are figuring out where things are and where 
they need to be. First, I would like to take 
this opportunity to express my deep gratitude 
to Janeth Hays Gordillo and Esther Guzman. 
Janeth is my newly appointed assistant without 
whom I would be in perpetual “dire straits”. 
She has, without a doubt, proved to be my first 
intelligent decision as manager. Esther has 
worked here for many years and is the prover- 
bial “glue” that holds the Clubhouse together. . 
.without her we would be looking around in the 
dark for a telephone because both services had 
been disconnected for not paying the bills. 

Muchas Gracias Esther! 

Thanks to my right-hand woman Janeth 
we have just completed a successful advertis- 
ing campaign (one of several to come) which 
brought in a lot of needed revenue—You Go 
Girl! All information packets, provincial bind- 
ers, etc. are being updated, a process which 
pee slowly but surely, from the bulletin 
board to our World-Famous 
Recommended Lists. We have 
also cleaned up our library and, 
as a result, we are offering sev- 
eral rare, vintage guidebooks for 
sale at a price you can’t refuse, 
This logically lead to reorganiz- 
ing and expanding all the refer- 
ence library materials, and now 
there is an exciting new addition 
or should I say edition—Nahui: 
El Rostro del Ecuador. 

Nahui is Kichwa for face; El 
Rostro del Ecuador is Spanish 
for The Face of Ecuador. This 
is a 10-volume video library 
containing 21 videos that show- 
case the Indigenous and African 
cultures of Ecuador. This 
educational and entertaining 
collection of videos is the result 
of a 5-year project executed 
by Fundacién Arte-Imagen (ARIG)—Art and 
Image Foundation of which Igor Guayasamin 
is President and who personally conducted, 
directed and produced the study. The col- 
lection is available for viewing at the Quito 
Clubhouse—a definite item on the “Must 
Check Out” list. 

Iwill be checking out the Rainforest Workshop 
at Yachana Lodge in the Province of Coca, 
October 23'4 through the 29th. This annual 
workshop is sponsored by One World Projects 
and Funedesin (Foundation for Integrated 


Education and Development). The workshop 
brings together select artisans from Guatemala, 
Haiti and Ecuador with U.S. buyers. The pur- 
pose of the workshop is to allow both groups 
to develop new products. As was mentioned in 
the previous issue I have been working for the 
last 4 years with a Feel Good Exports, a side 
project. This is where I met several Ecuadorian 
groups working in product design/development 
and marketing. It is also how I came to know 
about One World Projects. As a result I have 
been invited to participate as a translator and 
design consultant and I shall represent the SAE 
and learn a few things as well. More about this 
in the next issue. 

Moving on. . . -your Quito Clubhouse suf- 
fers from volunteer droughts. We urgently 
need volunteers to help us carry out our very 
important work. I am hoping to meet with 
several universities to set up an intern that 
will increase the pool of volunteers at the 
Clubhouse. We will seek interns representing 
various fields such as Language, Culture, Public 
Relations and Tourism. This program will be 
a “win-win-win” situation—the Clubhouse will 
have steady flow of volunteers, interns will get 
practical experience in their field of study, and 
members will benefit from the cross-cultural 
environment of the Clubhouse. 

What else is new?. . .Tungurahua spews ash 
and smoke, virus alerts appear on the computer, 
and I curse the slugs I can’t seem to keep out of 
the dog food. 

There’s a lot more brewing in this new man- 
ager’s mind so keep tuned and drop by and see 
us some time ya hear! 


Marianne 
A very Southern Belle 


Cusco 


With the peak travel and festival season over, 
one would think that things at the Cusco Club 
should have calmed down. Well, we are as busy 
as ever. Occupying our time and effort are our 
two big cleanup projects: The Urubamba River 
Cleanup and the Inca Trail Cleanup. 

The River Cleanup, completed on September 
16 was a huge success as SAE volunteers, Cusco 
university students, various tourist agencies, 
and the local communities joined hands (with 
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gloves on of course) to cleanse the River 
of nearly 10 tons of trash. Unfortunately, 
this was just the beginning, as our efforts 
only covered a 15-20 km stretch of the 
Sacred River of the Incas. This cleanup, 
which was publicized by the local media, 
will serve as a model for further cleanups. 
Future cleanups will include the 28 major 
communities that border the river, so 
stay tuned. The Club thanks Clemence 
Bodart, an SAE intern, for her tireless 
work in coordinating the cleanup effort. 
Now we are ready to launch the Inca 
Trail cleanup, scheduled for October 27- 
29. This will be the first non-governmen- 
tal cleanup since SAE did the first cleanup 
back in 1980, in the day when Don was 
just a kid. We are hoping that this project 
will be as successful as the River Cleanup. 
Several members have already volunteered 
but more help is needed. If you can lend a 
hand by pitching in or in some other way, 
please contact us as soon as possible at 


cuscoclub@saexplorers.org. 

What with all this cleaning going on, 
we have been inspired to change some 
things around in the Club. For starters 
we reorganized the lower floor to create 
a more “user-friendly” environment. It is 
now easier to assist members. In October 
we hope to put together a proper schedule 
of presentations. There will be monthly 
events during the rainy season and it is 
hoped that these will get more people 
involved in Club activities or learn more 
about the club over a cup of hot tea. 

One of the SAE’s more successful proj- 
ects this year was its support of the local 
soccer team. Cheering by rabid fans for the 
home team produced results. Cusco now 
ranks among the top teams in Peru. 

Our gratitude to all the interns and 
volunteers who kept the club going dur- 
ing the busy season. Additionally, kudos 
to the thoughtful members who keep us 
well stocked with peanut butter, chocolate 
chips, 3-ring binders, and the occasional 
bottle of whiskey (which comes in handy 
on those cold Andean nights). At the 
moment, the Club would greatly appreci- 
ate any technological donations such as a 
Pentium III or faster computer, or other 
equipment such as a scanner (to get those 
trip reports online as quickly as possible). 


Hope to see you all in the Imperial City 
of Cusco in the near future. 


Ross and the Royal Club of the 


Inca Volunteers 
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The high season draws to an end so 
the doorbell doesn’t ring quite as much. 
Looking back on the last few months, I 
think of all the hundreds of wonderful 
members we have met! It was great to hear 
that most of you were pleasantly surprised at 
the charms of Lima. In fact more than a few 
members actually said they didn’t understand 
why the guidebooks recommend avoiding 
the city. And indeed, mountains and fresh 
air are fine, but for some of the best seafood 
in the world you cant beat what is available 
right here!!!! 

So it’s not all that surprising that two mem- 
bers — Radia and Bryan - (and their two small 
children) dropped by the Club last week and 
casually mentioned that they had been trav- 
eling for the last five years by car (the same 
car — a 1987 Toyota 4Runner with an unfor- 
gettable Alaskan plate # LOVE). And guess 
what? After having driven all over the world 
they have come to Lima — yes muggy Lima 
— and are planning to settle here for a year 
before they head back to the States! 

Like them other long-term traveling mem- 
bers have stopped by. At the beginning of 
the high season Loralee and Larry Brown 
arrived. In their sixties, they had driven 
their VW van from California. We just got 
word that they reached Usuaia, Argentina, 
- the most southern City in the Americas 
— and will soon be heading back North to 
the States. 

Then there were the cyclists Claudia and 
Uwe from Germany who began their journey 
a year ago and have another year or so. They 
started outin Asia. Rightnow they are cycling 
around Latin America and are currently in 
Ayacucho learning Spanish. Visit their web- 
site at: www.albumamicorum.com 

Another cyclist the Italian Luciano Lepre 
was kind enough to share with us (in a slide 
presentation) some of his fabulous photos 
taken over the last five years of his round the 
world trip. Currently he is on his way to La 
Paz to meet his wife who will join him for 
the rest of this epic adventure. 

A few weeks back Bill, a retired attor- 
ney from New York dropped by. Bill sold 
everything and plans to travel for a couple 
of years. After that he might setle down in 
Ireland. AT the moment, he is not driving 
or cycling, but getting around on good old- 
fashioned public transport. Unfortunately 
someone stole his daypack in Ica, with all his 
important documents and ten international 
tickets! Amazingly, he is very philosophical 


about all this and took it as a sign to stay 
longer in each of the countries he visits. 
While waiting for his new passport he taught 
English in Chachapoyas. 

Most recently we got a visit from a fam- 
ily from North Carolina: two parents and 
three kids (ages nine, eleven and fourteen). 
They are also relying on public transporta- 
tion. Having started a couple of months 
back, they plan to travel through Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, and Argentina. Then their 
journey will take them to New Zealand 
and finally to Europe from which they will 
return home in August of 2005. For their 
website go to: Wwww.mayeticvillage.com/ 
brantleywalkabout 


From the many members who pass through 
the club we have learned how importantPA- 
TIENCE and FLEXIBILITY are when 
traveling. Fixed agendas can leave you frus- 
trated. For our part we get to meet fascinat- 
ing people, hear their adventures, see their 
slides; and all without moving. 

Our thanks to all the volunteers who have 
come, gone and stayed over the last few 
months. Margaree has been working so 
hard that we let her go on vacation for three 


behind to cover for her, so thanks David!!!! 
Hanja and Miriam have been checking out 
some of those organizations that are in the 
Volunteer Database so we can keep all the 
information updated for our members! 
And thanks to Jo - she not only organized 
many of our Wednesday night presentations 
but organized us too! Summer is near and 
we can’t wait to get the hammock out and 
start the BBQs on the Clubhouse roof!!! 
See you soon! Leda Duif, Lima Clubhouse 
Manager 


Leda Duif 


Ecuador's best kept Natural Secret! 


Bholviepis 


~~ Frailejones 


faa mscover it with us! 
www.polylepislogde.com 
Telf.: 06 954 009 / 09 8333 848 
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Toll Free (in Ecuador): 1-800 GRAY LINE 
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SPOTLIGHT 
ON 
VOLUNTEERING 


Unforgettable 


March 24, 2004 

I boarded a plane with my mother and father 
headed for Bogoté, Colombia. See my father 
is an international cocaine trafficker...okay, not 
really, but that’s the first thing I get asked when 
I tell someone my father’s Colombian and my 
mother’s Italian but I was born in San Francisco. 
We were actually on our way to Colombia to visit 
family whom I had not seen since I was six, and 
I’m 26 now. My plan was to spend five weeks in 
Colombia with the folks, then bid them adieu as 
they returned to the states and I continued on to 
visit Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Argentina 
on my own. Somewhere along the way I knew 
I'd want to settle down for a few weeks or even 
months in some sort of volunteer project. What 
better way to give back to a continent that would 
give me such rich experiences? 


Ecuador, the Galapagos, and northern Peru 
were wonderful and I am chalked full of stories 
about my time spent there. But when I arrived 
in Cuzco, Peru, an energy in the air told me I 
would be spending a lot of time among those 
cobble stoned streets. In a month and a half I wit- 
ness the weeklong Inti-Raymi festival, rafted the 
Apurimac River for four days, embarked on a five 
day horse trek through the Ausangate mountain 
range, and of course hiked the four day Inca Trail 
to Machu Picchu . . . I would be shunned by the 
Gringo Tourist Commission if I hadn’t done that 
last one. 

In the following six weeks, I volunteered in a 
300-year-old hacienda with 15 Peruvian street 
kids. Despite all the aforementioned adventures, 
this volunteer experience can only be described 
with that one adjective made famous by the melo- 
dies of Nat King Cole: unforgettable. I happened 
to find out about the project from an acquaintance 
Thad made while traveling, who was actually film- 
ing a documentary about the street kids in the 
house. I have always loved working with children 
and this project sounded exactly like the type of 
volunteer work I was looking for (now you can 
find the posting on the SAE website’s volunteer 
page). Within a day of finding out about it, I 
was at the Cuzco office of the Colibiri project, 
which was headed by Alcides Jordan, an officer 
in the National Police who founded the year-old 
program. He informed me that they could use a 
ton of help in the hacienda, which was located in 
a dusty little town named Lucre, about 45 minutes 
outside Cuzco. 

About fifteen street kids and a rotating police 
officer lived in the hacienda. Most of the kids fell 
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into one of the following categories: 1) orphaned; 
2) abused and had run away from home; 3) parents 
were incapable of rearing a child, for either mental 
or financial reasons; 4) We just don’t know...they 
lie about their name and place of origin just not to 
be taken back there. At the house the volunteers 
and police officers cared for their basic needs and 
provided the only structure and love most of these 
kids had ever received in their lives. Instead of try- 
ing to recap the entire 6 weeks of my volunteer 
experience in this article, I will instead describe 
for you just one typical day in the life of an SAE 
volunteer in Lucre: 


6:00 AM 

The pounding on the large wooden door that 
separates the volunteers from the ensuing mad- 
ness begins. Yes it’s only 6am, but the kids already 
want to know why we’re not up, what's for break- 
fast (not that it ever varies much), if they can bor- 
row a comb, or the shoe polish, or get out their 
bag of toiletries they have stowed in our room for 
fear that another kid might steal their shampoo, 
or a plethora of other incredibly urgent issues 
that require incessant heavy fisted blows to the 
door. The vibrations merrily conduct themselves 
through the mattress on the floor, upon which my 
sleeping bag lays, directly to my brain. “Buenos 
Dias, Eduardo!” 


6:15 AM 

I have managed to wriggle free of my sack and 
am donning dirty, paint splattered work clothes. 
After resolving whatever emergency lay on the 
other side of the door, I take my customary stroll 
to the bathroom. |The hacienda we live in is 
approximately 300 years old although nobody 
knows for sure. The only toilet (frequented every 
morning by 15 kids) lacks the privacy, cleanliness, 
and the peace of a traditional restroom facility. I 
opt instead to head in the opposite direction of 
the house to a verdant pasture behind a bush. 
Nothing like communing with nature as the rays 
of newly risen sun warm your tush....aaahhhh. 

As I head back, the house dog, Pepino, usually 
gets pretty playful making it impossible to resist 
his bounding advances to bite at my forearms and 
ankles. We usually end up wrestling around in the 
grass and play fighting for a while, before I make 
it to the compost hole where I drop off my toilet 
paper. We try to keep all the farming we do com- 
pletely natural which includes making our own 
compost and fertilizer. 


6:45AM 

By this time I am centered enough to head 
upstairs and now it’s my turn to bark and nip at 
the kids’ heels to ensure that everyone has done 
their chores before breakfast and leaves for school 
on time. Breakfast consists primarily of three 
things: tea, oatmeal, and a piece of bread. Some 
days we have all three. Some days we have only 
one. A special treat is when we either buy or make 
jam for them to have something to put on their 
bread. As funds and donations for the program are 
limited, our storeroom only has the basic grains 


and cereals: oatmeal, dried corn, wheat, quinua, 
beans, and rice. We occasionally get donations of 
vegetables, but typically those and any meat the 
kids eat,are bought by the volunteers . 


7:30AM 

Head out to school with kids and Pepino. On the 
way to the center of town we cross fields, small 
streams, hop adobe walls, weave through herds of 
goats, sheep, cows, bulls, and wave “buenos dias” 
to campesinos carrying huge plows or bushels of 
corn on their shoulders. Once the kids are in the 
school complex, I take a few minutes to chat with 
the teachers and the principal. As I have been rais- 
ing funds for the project by selling the pictures 
I took of the kids during the Independence Day 
Parade, my face has become quite familiar on the 
school yard. And of course there were the bas- 
quetbol lessons that helped increase not only face 
but name recognition as well among the kids. 


8:30 AM 

Accompanied by Pepino, we head back through 
town passing in front of the plaza where the 
customary stray dogs and police officers shelter 
themselves in the shade of the buildings. The 
plaza, not much bigger in area than my high 
school cafeteria, is the home of the police station, 
mayor's office, judge’s office, a small church and 
the town’s only two restaurants. The center of 
the plaza features a green war hero general, with 
upraised sword unsheathed, seated on a high- 
stepping horse. The statue distinctly reminds 
me of those little green plastic soldiers frozen in 
action poses I used to play with as a kid. The well 
groomed orange, yellow and red flower bed encir- 
cling the base of the statue signals the passer-by 
that the statue is a source of town pride. 

Next comes the customary stop at Norma’s 
tiendita (little store). Her store barely fits two of 
her (rather plus-sized woman), thus she’s usually 
seated on a milk crate outside the door peeling 
vegetables for the lunch of the day she’s mak- 
ing. Every morning I am greeted by her kind 
smile, freshly blended papaya-banana juice, slice 
of home-made pound cake, and daily serving of 
town gossip. Often we trade recipes as I purchase 
many of the vegetables for the one meal we make 
a day at her little stand. 


9:00AM 

Wave good-by to Norma and enter the town 
marketplace to buy whatever remaining ingre- 
dients I need. Many of the local ladies have 
actually learned my name as I have become a 
regular at the market. Feels so good to be called 
“Sefior Eduardo” and not “Gringo” every day. 
The women there find it quite amusing that a 
big scruffy gringo cooks meals several times a 
week for 20 or more people. There is probably 
not a single male in the entire town who has ever 
cooked a meal. Here I also receive my Quechua 
word of the day to practice on my way home. 
Here’s a bit of what I’ve learned so far (all spell- 
ings phonetical). 

Aye-yancho: Como estas? (How are you?) 
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Pan-kari-kama: Hasta mafiana (See you tomor- 
row) 

Sul-py-ko: Muchas Gracias (Thank you very 
much) 

Zuma: Rico (Delicious) 

Ha-kuchis: Vamonos (Let’s go) 

Nokar-sutiki-Eduarducha: My name __ is 
Eduarducha (the Quechua version of Eduardo) 

Don’t forget to break out those handy phrases at 
your next Quechua themed party! 


9:30AM 

Loaded down with groceries it’s time to head 
back to the house. It is not unusual along the way 
to be invited in to someone’s house or field for a 
glass of “chicha”, the favorite corn-based alcohol 
fermented by the locals. The beverage is prepared 
in huge pots then poured into plastic corn oil liter 
bottles to be carried out into the fields by the 
men, People simply will not work without chi- 
cha. Whenever we hire laborers from the house 
we must include a large bottle of chicha along 
with the daily stipend in order for them to work. 
Drinking with the locals is one of my favorite 
things about living in Lucre....the toothless laugh- 
ter and singing doesn’t stop. If ’m lucky I make it 
out of there in half an hour and continue on my 
way...having one glass of chicha is like eating one 
potato chip...impossible...and just plain impolite 
in small town Peruvian culture. 


10AM 

Back at the house the activities of the day vary 
around this time. If I’m cooking, it’s time to start 
chopping vegetables. Otherwise you might find 
me engaged in any of the the following pursuits: 
stringing up tomato plants in the greenhouse, 
building an adobe house for cuy (guinea pigs), 
building a hen house, painting walls, digging irri- 
gation trenches, or rematching Pepino in a wres- 
tling bout. Most days, however, I cook. As we lack 
the modern conveniences of a Cuisinart blender, 
everything is chopped by hand and when cooking 
for 20 people this will literally take all morning, 


12PM 

Start throwing the ingredients into a huge 
blackened pot or frying pan. Some of the kids’ 
favorite Edurarducha dishes: scrambled eggs with 
vegetables served over white rice, quinua soup w/ 
veggies served over white rice, killer chicken chow 
mein served over white rice (my favorite), chinese 
fried ried rice served over...no, not that time, and 
my latest culinary sensation--chili con carne....of 
course, served over white rice. I told the kids 
that’s what George Bush ate all the time growing 
up in Texas and that it made him fart a lot. They 
loved that. 


1:30PM 

The kids have all trickled back from school and 
it’s time for lunch. The serving size they receive 
depends on several behavioral factors. Actions 
that guarantee half rations: fighting (at least one 
kid a day goes hungry because of that one), late 
for school, failure to do assigned chores, or just 
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plain attitude. During the meal the volunteers can 
seem more like prison guards than fellow diners. 


The slightest provocations such as stepping on - 


someone’s foot, using someone else’s bowl, or 
worse snatching food off their plate, can lead to 
violent outbursts. As most of the kids have grown 
up on the streets, they have had little to no struc- 
ture in their lives. The law of the wild prevails. 
The strongest survive and the weakest get taken 
advantage of. It is a daily battle to teach the kids 
compassion, generosity, and honesty, but a battle 
that at the end of the day makes you feel good 
you fought. 


2:30PM 

Freetime...well for me that usually means 
Siestatime. As my dad would say, “Indio comido, 
indio dormido.” 


3:30PM 

We have managed to corrale most of the kids 
into the small classroom in the house to begin 
doing their homework. This is one of the most 
patience-testing tasks of the day. They have 
no concept of what a “study hall” environment 
entails. I remember telling them once that the 
room had to be just like a library when people 
were doing homework in there, The blank looks 
on their faces led me to ask how many had ever 
been in a library. Only one out of fifteen raised 
his hand. The task of education becomes daunt- 
ing in the face of flying shoes and pencils, fights 
over alleged stolen sharpeners, constant shouting, 
the occasional singing, and midgets mounted on 
unicycles wheeling circles around the weathered 
desks. Midget joking aside, the room often more 
closely resembles a circus than a classroom. If 
after two hours I leave there having helped even 
two kids learn something, I feel like an incredible 
feat has been accomplished. 


5:30PM 

This is some serious down time for the volun- 
teers. Usually we hide away for a bit in the vol- 
unteer room, drink some coffee, eat some cookies 
and share all the humorous events of the day. All 
the volunteers that have passed through the house 
during my time have been between 22-30 years 
old. Depending on the day there can be anywhere 
between 2-7 of us. Good vibes abound between us 
and we never get tired of sharing kid stories. What 
crazy thing did Oscar say today? Who did Davis 
fight with now? What cute thing did Dwin do? 
Who in the room can do the best kid imitation? 
Which kid fell through the roof after lunch trying 
to get a kite down? Every day is a new adventure 
with the kids. That part is impossible to generi- 
cize (think I’m word-inventing on that one) in a 


typical day. 


7PM 

Dinner time. Dinner’s are light...if there’s left 
overs from lunch...that’s dinner. If not it’s oatmeal 
or rice pudding or a piece of bread and maybe 
some tea. 


7:30PM 

TV/Movie time for the kids. The town only 
receives one TV station, but that doesn’t stop 
the kids from watching whatevers on...usually 
Spanish soap operas. Sometimes when we go to 
Cusco we bring back videos (somebody donated 
a VCR a few weeks back). The kids go absolutely 
wild for movies...come to think of it...it’s the least 
wild they are all day. Turn on the TV and sud- 
denly the house goes silent and for once all atten- 
tion becomes intently focused on one object. 
Quite amazing that a box projecting images can 
accomplish what half a dozen people trying their 
absolute best cannot. 


Once or twice a week, this hour is also known 
as “Cusqueiia Time” to the volunteers. Once the 
kids are all settled in their room watching mov- 
ies, the volunteers sneak down to town to share a 
few Peruvian beers....Cusquefias. For this weekly 
ritual we go to none other than Norma’s tiendita. 
Here we pass a few hours listening to traditional 
music, hanging out with her, her four kids and 
husband. The place gets pretty crowded with us 
all in there, but it makes good cozy fun. 


9:30PM 

After a moonlit walk back to the hacienda...it’s 
bed time. Exhausted from a long days work, we 
all hit our respective sacks, turn out the lights, 
and drift to sleep to the sounds of tiny feet scam- 
pering across our old wooden floorboards (ton of 
mice in the house). 


And that’s it. That’s basically what I did for 
six weeks in that big old house in that little 
old town. The time in Lucre has passed by so 
quickly. Although I’m sure many more adven- 
tures lay ahead, the days spent in that sleepy 
little town will always hold a special place in my 
heart. I’m gonna miss the way Oscar (slightly 
mentally challenged) would throw his head back 
and give me a big crooked tooth grin when he 
wanted me to serve him more food. I’m gonna 
miss the hugs Edwin would give me when | 
would come back from a weekend in Cusco as 
if I had been gone an entire year. ’m gonna 
miss nodding hello to the locals passing by as I 
sit sipping papaya-banana juice chewing the fat 
in Norma’s tiendita. I’m gonna miss hanging 
with the portly market ladies in their big poofy 
skirts and white top hats and talking cooking 
with them. I’m gonna miss Pepino following 
me around town and play fighting with him. I’m 
gonna miss sitting on a log drinking chicha from 
a smudged glass passed bewteen myself and half 
a dozen campesinos. I’m gonna miss reliving my 
days of 8th grade soccer when we would take the 
kids out to the part and play a rousing game of 
futbol. I’m gonna miss seeing the delight in the 
kids’ eyes when they see what I’ve prepared them 
for lunch. I’m gonna miss the beautiful views 
from my bathroom every morning. I’m going to 
miss Lucre, but I definitely will never forget it. 


--Eduardo A. Caballero 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
EXPLORER’S HOLIDAY 
CATALOG HAS RETURNED!!! 


SEE IT ALL ON OUR WEBSITE, AT Www.SAEXPLORERS.org. But, HERE’S A SAMPLING 


OF OUR HOLIDAY GOODIES. 


You MAY ORDER ON THE ORDER FORM AT THE BACK OF THE MAGAZINE, ON OUR WEB- 


SITE OR CALL US AT: 1-800-274-0568. 


We’ RE FEATURING HAND MADE GOODS FROM ECUADOR AND PERU THAT YOU WON’T 
BE ABLE TO RESIST, AS WELL AS MUSIC FROM ALL OVER SOUTH AMERICA THAT YOUR 
FRIENDS AND FAMILY MEMBERS WILL FALL IN LOVE WITH. WE HAVE COFFEE TABLE 


BOOKS THAT WILL ATTRACT PEOPLE FROM MILES AROUND, CHOCOLATE TO DROOL OVER, 


LEG POUCHES, AND MORE. 


be Aiotliewe “Appillera” , a Spanish 
oct rain “sack cloth”, is also the 
name of of this unique folk handicraft 
ee ‘grain: sacks serve as the backing 


Le eA “originated in Chile, 
where it “was a powerful vehicle of 
Y ‘political expression. Some 15 years ago, 

spread to Peru. For the most part, 

rpilleras are made by women living 
_ in shantytowns. Many of the scenes are 
b. created from memory - lively scenes 
the harvest and market day. The 
Arpilleras shown here are a nativity 


scene and a market scene. Made of 
100% cotton. 30x30 cm. Nativity - Item 
#840 or Market - Item # 841. Members 

$22.00 [Non-members $24.00] 


Grupo Mana: Calling themselves Grupo 
Mana, five women in the Chorrillos district 
of Lima started a business and taught them- 
selves to sew and keep books. Grupo Mana 
has been an inspiration to other groups who 
are working themselves out of poverty and 


creating a new life for themselves and their 
families. 
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- Christmas Tree Skirt: What's the 
point of having a Christmas tree at all if 
it’s not properly dressed for the season? 
With your holiday conifer properly 
clothed in this charming skirt, your tree 
will be the envy of every blue spruce, 
fir, hemlock, and evergreen on the 
block. Get one now while they’re still 
in stock. 110 cm. diameter. Members 
$20.00 [Non-members $22.00] Item 
# 829 


the balustrade. 


- Holiday Bow: We’re not sure what you do with 
a holiday bow, but it won’t look out of place on the 
door, the tree, over the mantle, on the dog, or on 


One thing is for certain, you'll be the only one 
around with a Christmas bow and who’s to say it 
won't catch on and you'll be famous. In that case, 
remember who told you about bows! Members 
$8.00 [Non-members $10.00] Item # 831 


- Christmas Bootie: If you want to 
give one of these booties to a kid, it’s 
okay, but it’s really a waste of money. 
Get the kid something cheap from 
WalMart and give this splendid handi- 
craft to someone who can appreciate 
the exquisite workmanship, the superb 
blend of colors, the intricate ancient 
design. 

Better yet, put a bottle of fine wine 
inside, or perhaps a bag of gourment 
coffee. Feeling flush? Skip the wine 
and throw in a handful of emeralds and 
some gilt edged securities, Whatever 
you do, this is the proper way to pres- 
ent something of great value to some- 
one you want to impress. Members 
$18.00 [Non-members $20.00] Item 
# 830 
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Grupo Emadi: Grupo Emadi is made up 
of three women who live in the shantytown 
of El Agustin in Lima. These women buy 
handwoven cloth from the Shipibo Indians in 
the Amazon jungle near Pucallpa, Peru. They 
turn this unique material into many wonder- 
ful bags, shirts, tablecloths and such. All items 
are 100% shipibo cotton 


- Yachana chocolate: This chocolate is the real thing, not that cheap, imitation stuff 
... well, we won’t go into that here. Now you can get the genuine article and stuff your- 
self. Better yet, while you savor this scrumptuous gourmet delight, you can take joy in 
the fact that it is a good thing to do, 


Also, take note: with every bite of jungle chocolate, you are supporting the rain forest 
conservation and sustainable development programs of the Foundation for Integrated 
Education and Development (FUNEDESIN). 


One box of jungle chocolate containsthe 
following: . 
eJungle chocolate packet with Brazil nuts 
and essence of coffee. 


*Jungle chocolate packet with Macademia 
nuts. 


*Jungle chocolate packet with Pineapple. 
*Jungle chocolate packet with Coconut. 


Members $10.00 {Non-members 
$11.00] Item #860 
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- Father Christmas Earrings: Who 
wears Santa earrings? Good question. 
We spent another afternoon on the 
phone and when we weren’t talking to — 


JLo and Britney, we conducted a survey. 
Would you believe it, all sorts of people 


would be delighted to wear Santa ear- 
rings! Even in public! Who? Teachers 
for starters. Teachers do all sorts of 
things for their kids. And nurses, too. 


And not just psychiatric ones. And, hold _ 


your breath, there are men out there 
who'd be happy to wear Santa earrings 
- not to the Moose Lodge, maybe, but 
at a little intimate soiree or during the 
limo tour of the city. 

And that’s just for starters. Do you 
have what it takes to wear Santa ear- 
ringsr? Earrings are ceramic and silver. 
Bag is 11x9 cm Members $6.00 [Non- 
members $8.00] Item # 826 


Ichimay Wari: This group of artisans from Ayacucho 
fled their homes in the 1980's to escape the terrorism 
of the Shining Path. Arriving in Lima with nothing, 
they worked to rebuild their homes and workshops 
little by little have re-created the community they 
were forced to leave. 


- Christmas Star w/ nativity scene: A Christmas 
tree looks better than ever with this delightful little 
trinket. Members $6.00 [Non-members $8.00] Item 
# 833 

- Santa Clause Stocking: SALE ITEM! Another 
fine item, left over from the 2002 holiday season. 
With Santa on his sleigh, and the reindeers up ahead, 
every child would be delighted to have this be their 
holiday stocking! 15 inches high. 


Mujeres de Arena: These products are made by a group of 6 women artisans from Villa del 
Salvador, a “pueblo joven” in Lima. They came together four years ago through an organization 
known as Casa de la Mujer that was established to help, support and advise women who are victims 
of domestic violence. They have achieved economic independence by selling their products. 


- Holiday Stockings: Buy one of these instant heirlooms that will be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, cherished by grateful children who will think they had a happy childhood 
afterall. You don’t have children? You don’t know any kids? So what? Put a bottle of Cutty Sark 
in one of these stockings and give it to your boss. Better yet, a fine wine in a stocking is a proper 
and thoughtful way of rewarding the doorman, the superintendent or the cop that happens to drop 
by every holiday. The wine in the stocking ruse (better known as the “I know you expected more, 
but see how thoughtful I am”) gimik, gets you off the hook in all sorts of tricky situations. Have a 
girlfriend? a boyfriend? a significant or insignificant other? Stuff a stocking with a little ruby doo- 
dad, the keys to a Porsche, the deed to a chalet, or a pound of beluga caviar. Is your mate less than 
deserving? Fill it with coal. ~ 12 inches high. 

Comes in three delightful styles - havest scene. market scene, christmas tree scene. Take your pick. 

Harvest - Item #844 = Market - Item #842 — Christmas Tree - Item # 843 

Members $12.00 [Non-members $14.00] 
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Tips and Notes 


BY ANY OTHER WORD... 


For most of us over the age of five it is 
too late to go around picking up new lan- 
guages. This is very distressing because the 
opportunities to tell jokes to a completely 
new audience increases with ones linguistic 
talent. Also affairs de amor are tricky if you 
don’t know the language and even if you do 
sometimes. 

However all you have to do is go to http: 


text.html, type in the paragraph above and 
presto it is automatically translated into any 
one of twelve languages. It’s instantaneous 
and, as far as we can judge, almost accurate. 
Even better it works with whole web pages. 
And if you receive a letter in a language you 
recognize but can’t understand it’s not a prob- 
lem — cut and paste the letter into the box 
and translate into English or the language of 
your choice. 

With this nifty program all the worries of 
language barriers are a thing of the past. Now 
you can communicate with anyone anywhere 
in any language. Or at least we think that is 
true, since we cannot understand the transla- 
tion of these thoughts into most of the fol- 
lowing tongues. Still, for simple conversation 
the site is probably great. 

Pour la plupart d’entre nous plus de cinq il 
est trop tardif pour circuler la sélection vers le 
haut de nouvelles langues. Cependant avec ce 
programme astucieux tous ces s’inquiéte sont 
une chose du passé. 

Para a maioria de nés sobre cinco esta 
demasiado atrasado  circundar  escolher 
acima das linguas novas. Entretanto com 
este programa nifty todos estes preocupam- 
se sdo uma coisa do passado. Agora vocé 
pode comunicar-se com o qualquer um em 
qualquer lugar em toda a lingua. 

Per la maggior parte di noi oltre cinque @ 
troppo ritardato per girare intorno al selezi- 
onamento sulle lingue nuove. Tuttavia con 
questo programma nifty tutti questi si preoc- 
cupano sono una cosa del passato. Ora potete 
comunicare con chiunque dovunque in tutta 
la lingua. 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 
HOME 


You can always buy the SAE Driving 
Packet, load up you SUV and head south 
of the border. But now, if Argentina’s your 
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goal you might prefer to e-mail ahead and 
rent a motor home for the summer. It’s not 
exactly cheap but it’s a lot less expensive than 
driving all the way down and driving all the 
way back. For more information check out: 


SHARK ATTACK!!! 


Say the plumbing backs up on your honey- 
moon or there’s a roach in the champagne. 
This is certainly a cause for complaint but 
to whom? 

Well now there’s HotelShark. Warn fellow 
travelers of overcharges, bad service, leaky 
faucets, noisy neighbors, dirty sheets, crooked 
doormen. Or do the reverse, shower praise 
on charming inns, helpful stewards, superb 
cuisine, secret hideaways, etc. It’s simplic- 
ity itself with HotelShark; an online way of 
evaluating accommodations and free to all. 

The trouble is it’s not big in South America. 
Right now there’s only a review of hotel in 
Ushuaie and a few more about the Caribbean. 
All that can change with your help. Post your 


review at Wwww.hotelshark.com. 


TRAVEL LIGHT 


It’s a great idea if you can afford it. Here’s 
how it works. While others are standing in 
line at the airport while a security person 
digs through their belongings you're sipping 
your second martini, free and bagless. Why? 
You use Luggage Express an outfit that (for 
a price) picks up your bags, clears them 
through customs, flies them to your destina- 
tion on a different plane and delivers them to 
your hotel room hassle-free. Does this work 
for international flights? Yes, for some. Can 
you ship pets this way? No. Are there other 
items you can’t ship? Yes, anything you can’t 
carry yourself onto an airplane applies to 
Luggage Express. What about insurance? 
Each shipment is insured up to $1,000 at 
no extra cost. How is the cost determined? 
It depends on the total number of pieces, 
weight, distance traveled and how quick you 
want your bags. Is this something for me? 
you ask. Find out, call 866-744-7224 or go 


to www.usxpluggageexpress.com. 
TRAINS 


Unfortunately all train travel to and from 


Arequipa has been suspended indefinitely. 
The only exception is for private groups of 
forty or more passengers, for whom private 
charters can be arranged. The train from 
Cusco from Puno, however, is still in service, 
although it now had competition from buses 
that travel the same route. The Cusco - Puno 
trip is as spectacular as always and highly rec- 
ommended by members. 

As for the Lima - Huancayo train, this now 
runs only once a month. The schedule var- 
ies so check with the club often if planning 
a trip. 


AGRICULTURAL TOUR 


There are wine-tasting tours, music tours, 
museum and art tours. Even tango tours that 
will whisk you off to Buenos Aires where you 
can dance the night away in the passionate 
grip of a Latin lover. Yeah, but what about 
farmers? How come they get left out of all 
this international jet set touring? Well, no 
more. Times are changing and now there are 
tours just for farmers and their spouses. Say 
you are a farmer in Iowa, and are wondering 
how agribusiness is faring in Brazil. Now 
there is a tour for you. If you haven’t already 
read about it in Successful Farming and bet- 
ter farming magazines, then take note. 

Tour one entails ten breathtaking days in 
Brazil; arriving in San Paulo and Rio with 
the tour. There is dinner and free time at 
Copa Cabana beach. You and your tour 
companions spend the next four days visiting 
farm and Ag sites in Mato Grosso state, the 
heart of Brazil’s new agricultural frontier. You 
get to visit flower auctions and greenhouses, 
dairy and citrus operations and much more. 
Tour two is sixteen wonder packed days in 
Argentiana spent visiting cash crop, research 
and beef farms plus the export ports near 
Rosario. Add on tours are available that cover 
other specialized agricultural hot spots. 

For more information contact R.W. Thomas 
Inc. Associates at 519-633-2390. 


MOSQUITOES 


There are tales told in the Amazon of cattle 
drained dry of blood by bloodthirsty swarms 
of mosquitoes. 

True or not, the Personal Mosquito Repeller 
might be the answer. For years now we have 
been getting handouts about this or that 
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ultrasonic device that is said to repel snakes, 
mice, spiders, mosquitoes, bats and some 
times the unwanted sexual advances from 
either sex. Do any of those devices work? 
It is hard to say, since no one using one has 
ever returned to tell the tale. Worse autopsies 
reveal...no! it is too grim to reveal here. 

But maybe the Personal Mosquito Repeller 
is different and at least it is cheap. Three 
Personal Mosquito Repellers can be acquired 
for $9.99, the batteries are included. 

Here is what the promo material claims: 
“Undetected by human ears, the Personal 
Mosquito Repeller produces powerful ultra- 
sonic signals up to twenty five square feet that 
chase out unwelcome pests. Conveniently 
clips to clothing, backpacks or even your key 
ring, and is chemical free. And your Personal 
Mosquito Repeller is light: 1.5 ounces in 
fact! The perfect alternative to messy creams, 
stinky lotions and sprays.” 

A lot of hype for this product, but will it 
work? You never know. In any case the only 
way to find out is to try it. More informa- 
tion is available on the Repeller on http: 
//www?2.,pulsetv.com/st/prodinfo.asp?numb 
er=1519C 
Note: no one has ever written a trip report on a 
Personal Mosquito Repeller. Yours can be a first. 


AIR PASS 


Members are always asking about South 
American air passes. So here is the scoop: 

There used to be two South American air 
passes; the AeroPeru air pass and the Air 
Paraguay air pass. Since both airlines are 
now defunct, there are no such air passes any 
more. There is, however, the Merco Sur air 
pass which covers the south part of South 
America. It allows for travel to multiple coun- 
tries using multiple airlines. The catch is that 
all flights have to be completed within thirty 
days. Also, you have to visit at least two coun- 
tries but not more than five. Finally, Easter 
Island is NOT included. Don’t ask. 

The countries that participate in the Merco 
Sur air pass are: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. The fares are calcu- 
lated by the number of miles flown. So, for 
example, any flight between twelve hundred 
to nineteen hundred mikes costs two hun- 
dred and twenty five dollars. The fare goes 
up every twelve hundred miles or so. 

For more information on Merco Sur flights 
call 800 655 4053 (in the US) or check 
out this webpage: www.exitotravel.com/ 
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JUST SAY NO 


Some years ago strains of malaria resistant 
to schloroquine started appearing around the 
world. This led researchers to seek alterna- 
tive medicines for the disease. One was 
Lariam, known by its pharmaceutical name 
as mefloquine, a synthetic relative of quinine 
— the oldest known anti-malarial drug. 

For some years now, however, reports have 
surfaced that Lariam is not without serious 
side effects that include: dizziness, nausea, 
depression, and suicide, Grim stories recount 
attacks of paranoia that led to suicide by 
hanging, leaping out of buildings. Other tales 
tell of dramatic mood changes, sudden rages, 
psychotic fits and the such. 

When the Roche Company first marketed 
Lariam worldwide, some twelve years ago, 
the company admitted that there could be 
“serious side effects in about one case in ten 
thousand.” Since then however the number 
of side effects has expanded and the duration 
of the side effects has lengthened. 

In 1992 the UN banned Lariam for peace- 
keeping troops in Cambodia because of 
concern about neuropsychiatric side effects 
in military personnel. It wasn’t long before 
other groups followed suit. There are many 
now who question the wisdom of taking the 
drug at all given its history. 

On the other hand some researchers see no 
reason to not prescribe the drug as long as 
treatment begins three weeks before travel- 
ing. The reasoning behind this is that if one is 
going to have an adverse reaction it will show 
up before one leaves the country. This allows 
time to switch to another medication before 
running the risk of falling ill abroad. 

Malaria ranks among the world’s deadliest 
parasitic diseases and by far the majority 
of people who take Lariam experience no 
side effects at all or only mild ones. Further 
research suggests that most people will 
survive even psychotic episodes brought on 
by the drug. Nonetheless for a very small 
minority Lariam may trigger a psychosis 
from which they will not recover. 

Alternative drug remedies to Lariam exist 
and are being used. For further information 
e-mail Lari i or e-mail 
us for the malaria write-up in our “Ask the 
Doctor” column. 


LETTING IT ALL HANG OUT 


There is a good chance these day that when 
you show up for your flight some security 
guard will open your bag in front of every- 


body and start rummaging through your 
personal belongings. All very embarrassing 
with onlookers on every side peering at you 
underwear and other unmentionables. What 
to do? 

Well, with Travelon’s new View-Thru lug- 
gage, you can retain some control over what 
your fellow passengers get to see. The idea 
behind this new patent-pending invention is 
to let everyone see what you've got and make 
opening your bag unnecessary. The View- 
Thru panels, according to the press release, 
offer a complete view of what’s inside. Two 
transparent side windows offer a cross-sec- 
tion view of the interior as well. To access the 
vinyl, mesh windows, security personnel can 
simply unzip the side pockets and peer in. 

Will bomb-conscious airport guards go for 
along with the theory of transparency and 
wave you on? Probably not. But it’s worth a 
try. Even if it doesn’t work the designers of 
the View-Thru luggage tout it’s stylish look. 
More than one person, they claim, said that it 
reminds them of a sexy sports car. 

If you are the proud owner of a View-Thru 
suitcase we'd appreciate a full report on what 
happened when you tried to schlep it aboard 


iia 


Motionsickness 


If you don't 
have it yet, 
you should. 


Motionsickness Magazine is the only magazine 
that covers the other side of travel: the dirty, 
uncomfortable, economic, political, artistic and 
even criminal side. 


www.motionsickmag.com 
Motionsickness Magazine 


THE OTHER SIDE OF TRAVEL 
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Will warmly welcome you and your family with our 
comfortable commodities and fair price. All rooms 
have private bathrooms with 24 hr. hot water and 
Cable T.V. Additionally, we offere free hot drinks 
and use of the kitchen. 

We are located just in the historical town center 
next to the SAE Club House. 


Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 


CUSCO 
Tel/Fax (084) 241202 
E-mail: chemin @terra.com.pe 
If you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be 
happy to pick you up at the airport for free. 


eru/Cusco 


ECOLOGICAL ADVENTURES 


Come with us for a nature experience that 
you will never forget...with our many years 
of experience operating the Manu National Park 
and leaders in the market, we can offer you 
a program that will exceed your expectations 


Plateros st. 356-Cusco-Perd manuadventures@terra.com.pe 
Phone-Fax +51-84-261640 www.manuadventures.com 


l mn 
\g 
WAS GMICCS 
Adventhire, Gullual oles 
AA Bpienlexpeniences intent 


Calle Triunfo 393, Cusco - Peru. / TF: (51-84) 243-629 
www.culturasperu.com / Email: info@culturasperu.com 


1} What ts a 50 Kg rat? 
Why do palm trees walk? 
i How drunk can a sloth get? 
o ~ é 
If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 


tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Learn SPANISH in a very personal and fun 
atmosphere. Method highly recommended and 
very experienced teachers. From survival to 
high advanced level. One to one or smal] groups. 
Flexible schedules. Free salsa classes. Live with 

a very friendly family and practice your Spanish 
from the first day. Volunteer Work Program. 


Contact us at PANTIAGBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable. 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


B 3 locations: Cusco, Urubamba and Amantani 

Look also at this: (Lago Titicaca) 

10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BJRDWATCHERS 


TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pert 


Recommended by Lonely Planet, Footprint 


handbook, Let’s Go 


Calle Garcilaso 265 — Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Phone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: info@cuscospanishschool.com 
www.cuscospanishschool.com 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert. Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac/@’mail cosapidata.com. pe 
website: www. pantiacolla.com 
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NEWS SHORTS 


It’s a bird... 


They may be known as Quaker parrots, but 
they are provoking violent reactions among 
Catalan farmers. 

The creatures are parakeets that usually 
inhabit the lowland areas of Latin America, 
particularly Bolivia, Brazil and Argentina. 
A few of these feathered friends have found 
their way to Catalonia where they are causing 
havoc. These parakeets eat a lot of things that 
local farmers would rather not have them eat. 
Their taste runs towards assorted seed vari- 
eties that include pumpkin and sunflower. 
They also happily consume quantities of 
grass, sweet potatoes, cereal and citrus. 

Catalan farmers call the immigrants a 
plague and have not yet come up with an 
effective plan to deal with this gray-green bird 
that can grow to thirteen inches in length. 
Known also by its Latin name, Myiopsitta 
monachus, Quaker birds have a high rate of 
reproduction which makes them all the more 
problematic since there is no Catalan preda- 
tor to keep their numbers down. 

Species of Quaker birds have also been 
spotted in North America but have not 
seen fit to behave as rudely as their Catalan 
counterparts. The parakeets are believed to 
have arrived in Catalonia some time in the 
1970's. They may have been brought in as 
pets and later been released into the wild by 
owners irritated by their ceaseless chirping 
and voracious appetites. Quaker birds have 
even adapted to city life. Whereas in the late 
1970's some fifty are thought to have existed 
in Catalonia, a recent census puts the popula- 
tion to near two thousand two hundred. In 
rural areas where the number of parakeets 
is vastly larger, they have developed a taste 
for tomatoes, ruining some 50,000 tomatoes 
last year. 

With the trade of exotic birds booming 
all over South America, Catalonia should 
consider exporting some of its guests to pet 
owners abroad. 


e e 
Finning 
All is not well in the Galapagos — if you are 
a shark. 
Shark fishing is illegal throughout the 


Galapagos but small motorboats cruise the 
islands at night hunting the giant fish for their 
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fins that fetch high prices in Asia where they 
are prepared and eaten in an expensive and 
popular soup. 

Environmentalists and the tourism 
industry have mounted lobbying efforts 
to protect the sharks from nightly raids. 
Conservationists worry that shark popula- 
tions that live in large numbers in Marina 
reserves surrounding the islands could be 
drastically depleted. They are especially 
concerned about a criminal practice known 
as finning in which the fins of sharks are 
sliced off and the body, often alive, is thrown 
back in the water to hide the evidence. 

Park authorities in the Galapagos have 
confiscated over five hundred fins this year, 
which many suspect is but a fraction of the 
total number of sharks mutilated by fisher- 
men. Sharks, as much as the Galapagos 
tortoise, the blue-footed booby and the 
frigate bird draw tourists by the thousands 
to the islands. Environmental groups worry 
about the impact of finning on tourism but, 
even more, they worry that the diminishing 
shark populations could upset the delicate 
balance in the archipelago. According to 
some conservationists, as many as 100 mil- 
lion sharks are caught every year worldwide. 
The majority of these are hunted exclusively 
for their fins. 

Those seeking tougher controls on shark 
hunting are demanding tougher enforce- 
ment as well as greater efforts to educate the 
public. They are also lobbying for greater 
controls on smuggling. Nevertheless, until 
fishermen see alternative sources of income, 
the practice is likely to continue. 

At the moment there are a mere handful of 
patrol boats whose job it is to control illegal 
fishing operations. Foreign ships regu- 
larly invade reserves established to protect 
hammerhead and whale sharks. Even more 
threatening, however, are local fishermen 
who readily admit they can make a better 
living by finning sharks than by tuna fishing, 
a labor intensive activity that often fails to 
bring in the money they need to feed their 
families. 

Scuba divers on the islands remember the 
vast schools of sharks of days gone by and 
say the number of sharks they see is much 
less than even ten years ago. Where you 
used to see two or three hundred sharks, you 
are lucky today to see twenty or thirty. 


Brazilian 
Women and 
Breastfeeding 


The number of Brazilian babies hitting the 
bottle has ballooned into a social and eco- 
nomic problem throughout the country. 

Mother’s milk may be best from a nutri- 
tional standpoint but that’s not a notion 
that strikes accord with poorer women in 
Brazil who still believe what they were told 
years ago — powdered milk is healthier than 
breast milk. Millions of babies are suffering 
as a result. 

To inspire mothers to return to breastfeed- 
ing, the Brazilian government has recruited 
Luiza Tome, one of Brazil’s most popular 
actresses, and launched a national campaign 
to promote the cause. Posters depicting 
Luiza breastfeeding her two month-old 
twins proclaim, “This is a miracle of 
nature.” Every Brazilian mother should 
breastfeed, says Luiza. 

The campaign aims to combat widespread 
vanity in Brazil as well as the pervasive fear 
among mothers that if they breastfeed their 
bosoms will droop. 

Brazilians are broadly supportive of the 
publicity campaign, although there are 
critics and there has been controversy. For 
example, women have been warned against 
giving bottles or pacifiers to their children 
because these may cause problems with 
teething or speech development. Some 
women who find it difficult to breastfeed, 
for all sorts of reasons, feel persecuted. 

Traditional remedies also play a part. 
It is widely believed that sweet tea helps 
prevent colic. The medical community is 
striving hard to fight such notions but many 
such wives’ tales are deeply entrenched in 
Brazilian culture. 

Nonetheless government’s spokesmen are 
generally optimistic. The message is getting 
out that breast milk is best, helps a child to 
grow, is best at preventing disease, strength- 
ens the bond between mother and child and 
reduces a woman’s risk of developing certain 
types of cancer. And according to Luiza, who 
breastfed her first child for seven months, 
everything soon returned to normal. 
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Peru/Cusco 


ANDINA [eg TRAVEL on 
Reis GEce-aveites sii 


& Alternative Treks 

& Authorized Inca Trail Operators 

© Mountain Biking 

&S Rafting 

© Cultural / Traditional Tours 

Customized Travel Around Peru 
Plazoleta Santa Catalina 219 


ies 


Tel/Fax: 51-84-251892 
andinatravel@terra.com.pe 
www.andinatravel.com 


Calle Plateros 325, 2° floor, 

Cusco - Peru - Latin America 

Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 
Fax: (51- 84) 222535 


Machu Picchu by Train F 1 ¥ j je i. ae a “= and tours in Peru 
Salkantay Trek (7 days) teat = "y ‘a ORGANIZED TOUR 


Main Office: Calle Plateros 372, Plaza de Armas, Cusco - Pert 
Phone (+51-84) 221491 - Fax (+51-84) 261269 - Emergency Phone (+51-84) 9692984 
Website: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlifeO1@terra.com.pe 
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Eealogical Advertune Travel AS MAYUC 


Towa Operator im Cured Dosa. X, ; 
rN >? ie ‘as cul he FS as highwax nyt the rainforest and ancient ve yi Trekking - Rafting - Jungle Trips 


Trails as patqway® to the pe 2 st ? ais i www.perurafting.com 
ws rea Tail to Machupicchy 4D./ 3N'- “Apurimac River Rafting 4D/2N www. incatrailtomachupicchu.com 
Head Waters of the Amazon Tambopata f River 1D/3N : _Wwww.mayuc.com 


e-mail: chando@mayuc.com 


won National Park 8D/7N = Nason Lines = lake Fiicace ok koa Tel/Fax: 5] -84-232-666 


We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 
The difference is all profits from yaey 
the Spanish school pay for the _ 
education and food of 16 7 ca, Dia del 
under-privileged children who Aiea 
attend our school's youth program. 


www.spanishcusco.com amigos@spanishcusco.com Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Pert Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 


ag “eo * World’s heritage site 


ZU GA SPioan $ 


RAMNIROREST SPECMAMISTS ITO THE 
RESERVED ZONE FOR TEN YEARS 


Plateros 363 - Cusco - Peru 

Telf.: (51-84) 244751 

Calle Plat 363 Fax: (51-84) 251872 
"Gises Peed Email: MANUVILCA@terra.com.pe 
http://www. aca one eis 
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usco, Peru 


Professional, Certified Inka. Trail Operators i 
. <9 Highly Recommended by SE Member ie 


waykitrek@hotmail.com 


T. (51-84) 224-092 


Www.waykitrek.com 


Procuradores St. #44, 


Cusco - Peru. 


iN Ca 
EXPLORERS 


TOUR OPERATOR E.LR.L 


For those who dare to face their dreams, the 
experience offers something special beyond 
the power of words to describe. We invite you 
to hike in the Andes and enjoy the pristine 
amazon with us | 


Need to heal your body or solve problems 
with the help of Shamans, healers specialists 
in Andean Rituals? come and recover your life 


PRE will give you a story to tell” 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2* hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 

* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe 


OUR TREKS 


www.ninoshotel.com 


? Inca Trait to Machupicchu 
} Mollepata /Salkantay 

2 Ausangate Trek 

2 Choquequirao / Vilcabamba 
? Cordillera Vilcanota 


- Manu Expeditions / Birdwatching 
- Pongo de Mainique 
- Day Trip Machupicchu, Colca Canyon, 
Lake Titicaca 
- Andean Rituals and Cultural Trips 
- Tailor-made 
- Airfares experts 
SAE DISCOUNT | 
For more info: 


Calle Suecia N° 339 
Cusco Peru 

Telf: (51) 84 241070 
Fax : (51) 84 239669 


info@incaexplorers.com 


www.incaexplorers.com 


> Quality Adventure Tour Operator 
> Small groups, personalized service 
> Excellent team of professional guides 


> Officially licensed Inca Trail Operator 2003 


Inca Trail, Sakantay, Ausangate, 


Lares Valley, Choquequirao 


OUR 
EXPEDITIONS 


“INCA RUINS OF PERU PROVIDE AN 
UNFORGETTABLE GLIMPSE OF THE 


GENIUS OF A LOST WORLD.” JUNGLE TRIPS 


~, National.Geographic 


Garcilaso 210, office 103, Cusco Peru | T: [084] 22 2155 | F: [084] 22 2153 | www.enigm 


River Rafting, Horse Riding, Mountain 
Climbing, Alternative Tourism programs, 
Ayahuasca Therapy, Rappelling 


Choquequirao to Machupicchu, 
Vilcabamba-Espiritu Pampa to Machupicchu 


Manu Reserved and Cultural Areas, 
Puerto Maldonado, 
Tambopata-Candamo and 
Bahuaja-Sonene Reserved Areas 


enigma 


ure Tour Operator 
DISCOUNT FOR SAE MEMBERS 


u.com | e-mail: info@enigmaperu.com | enigma_cusco@yahoo.com 


Traveller's Guide Books 
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108 
109 
118 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 


Bolivia - Lonely Planet 

Bolivia Handbook - Footprints 

Machu Picchu Guidebook 

Chile Handbook - Footprint 

Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands 
Cusco & the Inca Trail Handbook - Footprint 
Chile Insight Guide 

Nicaragua Handbook - Footprints 
Galapagos Islands 

Peru Handbook - Footprint 

Argentina Insight Guides 

Peru Insight Guides 

The Amazon - The Bradt Travel Guide 
Brazil Insight Guides 

Chile & Easter Island - Lonely Planet 
Argentina - Uruguay - Paraguay - Lonely Planet 
Peru - Lonely Planet 

Brazil Handbook - Footprint 

Chile Experience - Travel Guide 
Exploring Cusco - 5th Edition 
Colombia Handbook - Footprint 
Guatemala Guide 

Mexico Handbook-Footprint 

Brazil Guidebook - Lonely Planet 
Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook - Footprint 
South America on a Shoestring 

Costa Rica Guide: The Open Road 
Costa Rica Handbook - Footprint 
Costa Rica - Moon Handbooks 

South American Handbook 2003 - 
Mexico and Central America Footprint 
Venezuela Footprints Handbook 
Venezuela Insight Guide 

Ecuador & Galapagos - Insight Guide 


Field Guides - Natural History - Wildlife 
Birds of Colombia 

Galapagos Wildlife 

Galapagos Natural History 

Wildflowers of the Cordillera Blanca 

Birds of Ecuador (2-volume sel) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru 

Where to Watch Birds in Central America 
Wildlife of the Galapagos 

Birds of Venezuela 

In Amazonia - A Natural History 

Cusco and the Sacred Valley of the Incas 
“Common Birds of Amazon, Ecuador” 
Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wildlife Guide 
Site Guide: Costa Rica Birding 

Birds of Southern SA and Antartica 

Birds and Mammals of Coastal Patagonia 
Common Birds of Amazonian Ecuador 
Field Guide to the Birds of Machu Picchu 
Neotropical Rainforest Mammals 

Ecuador and Galapagos: Ecotraveliers Guide 


History and Culture 
Warriors of the Clouds 
The Conquest of the Incas 
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$48.50 
$18.95 
$22.95 
$16.95 
$110.00 


$28.95 


Lonely Planet 

Footprints (Alan Murphy) 
Ruth Wright 

Toby Green - 3rd Edition 
Lonely Planet 

Ben Box 

Ruth Bradley and others 
Footprints 

Marylee Stephenson 
Ben Box & Alan Murphy 
Various 

Various 

Roger Harris & Peter Hutchison 
Edwin Taylor and Tom Murphy 
Various - 5th Edition 

Lonely Planet - 3rd edition 
Lonely Planet - 4th edition 

Ben Box & Mick Day 

Josh Howell 

Peter Frost 

Footprint (Peter Pallard) 

Paul Glassman 

Patrick Maher 

Various 5th edition 

Robert & Daisy Kunstaetler 
Lonely Planet 

Paul Glassman 

Peter Hutchinson 

Christopher P. Baker 

Ben Box/Footprint 

Footprints 

Ben Box / Footprints 

Mary Dempsey 

Various 


Steven L. Hilly & William L. Brown 


David Horwell / Pele Oxford 
Michael H. Jackson 

Helen Kalil & Adam Koti 
Robert S. Ridgely 


James F. Clements & Noam Shany 


Nige! Wheatley & David Brewer 
Julian and Daniel Fitter 
Steven L. Hilty 

Hugh Rattles 

Fernando Salazar 


Les Beletsky 

Styles and Skutch 

Martin R. de la Pena 

Graham Harris 

Chris Canaday & Lou Jost 
Barry Walker 

Louise H. Emmons 

David L. Pearson/Les Beletsky 


Keith Muscutt 
John Hemming 


114 


116 
17 


142 


$22.95 
Apus & Incas $10.00 
Nazca Lines $12.00 
Between the Lines $87.95 
The White Rock - An Exploration of the Inca Heartland $25.95 
Brazil Reader $21.95 
Through the Brazilian Wildemess $18.95 
Argentina Reader $21.95 
Los Chachapoya $19.50 
“Machu Picchu, The Sacred Center” $15.50 
Forgotten Vilcamba $30.00 
Machu Picchu Historical Sanctuary $18.00 
Trekking and Climbing 
Peru & Bolivia - Trekking Guide $16.95 
The Andes - A trekking guide $25.95 
“Ecuador, Peru $ Bolivia - The Backpackers’s Manual’ $16.95 
The Andes - A quide for climbers $35.95 
Ecuador: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
Trekking in the Patagonian Andes $16.95 
Bolivia: A Climbing Guide $15.95 
Aconcagua - A climbing guide $15.95 
Hiking/Backpacking in the Venezuelan Andes $8.00 
Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide $16.95 
Trekking in Bolivia $15.95 
Climbs of the Cordillera Blanca $23.95 
“Adventure, Fiction and Miscellaneous” 
Where There Is No Doctor $17.00 
Where Women Have No Doctor $20.00 
An Odd Odyssey $18.75 
Driving thru Latin America $22.95 
Wild Winds - Adventures in the Highest Andes $18.99 
Cordillera Huayhuash $14.00 
Tambo: Life in an Andean Villlage $15.95 
Living Poor $16.95 
In Search of Robinson Crusoe $22.95 
“Bugs, Bites & Bowels” $8.95 
Realm of the Incas $42.00 
“Calendar, Magical Machu Piechu* $6.00 
Language 
Breaking Out of Beginner's Spanish $15.95 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI Course - one level $99.00 
Platiquemos - Spanich FS! Course -2 levels $179.00 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course-4 levels $369.00 
Platiquemos - Spanish FSI course - 8 levels $699.00 
FS! Porluguese course - level 1 - cassettes $225.00 
FS! Portuguese Course - level 2 - cassettes $285.00 
FSI Portuguese Course - levels 1-and 2 - cassettes $445.00 
FSI Portuguese course - levels 1 - CDs $225.00 
FSI - Spanish to Portuguese cassesttes $45.00 
FSI Spanish to Portuguese - CDs $59.00 
Berlitz Portuguese for Travellers $4.95 
Quechua Phrasebook $3.95 
Brazilian Phrasebook - Lonely Planet $4.95 
Latin America Spanish Phrasebook $6.95 
Maya for Travelers $15.95 
Spoken Maya - cassette $12.95 


“Orin Stam, Carlos iv-n Degregori 
& Robin Kirk” 

Charles Brod 

Johan Reinhard 
Anthony F. Aveni 
Hugh Thomson 
Levine 

Theodore Roosevelt 
Nouzeilles & Montaldo 
Adriana von Hagen 
John Reinhard 

Vince Lee 

Peter Frost 


Hillary Bradt and Kathy Jarvis 
John Biggar/Cathy Biggar 
Bradt - Kathy Jarvis 

John Biggar 

Yossi Brain 

Lonely Planet - 2nd Edition 
Yossi Brain 

R. J. Secor 

Forest Leighty 

Tim Burford - Sth Edition 
Yossi Brain 

David Sharman 


David Werner 

August Burns et al. 
Glen David Short 
Chris Yelland 

Ed Darack 

Adam Kolff & Jim Bartle 
Julia Meyerson 

Moritz Thomsen 
Daisuke Takahashi 
Jane Wilson - Howarth 
Max Milligan 

Wright Engineers 


Joseph J. Keenan 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Language Service 
Foreign Language Service 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Foreign Service Institute 
Berlitz 

Lonely Planet 

Lonely Planet 

Lonely Planet 

Gary Bevington 

Femando Ojeda 
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Cyber Page 


Do Re Mi Qu ? Decoding Elusive 
Spanish Lyrics 


http://www.atame,org 

What's Rodrigo singing bellow your balcony? A 
seranade? A love song?. Well, now you can find 
out. Of course you'll need some basic Spanish to 
access this archive of popular Spanish music lyr- 
ics and sheet music. Minimum, you must know 
the name of the artist or song you're looking for. 
Later you can translate it into English if need 
be (though unbeknownst to Elvis Crespo, “Kiss 
me, kiss me, kiss me” sounds a whole lot better 
in Spanish). Atame boasts an archive of 23,484 
songs from 2,789 bands. Dust off that guitar and 
buy some Bandaids -- you've got a lot of strum- 
ming ahead. 


Town Low-Down 


http://www.economist.com/cities 

“When In Rome do as the Romans do.” 

All well and good but what do romans do 
anyway? Fortunately you can go to this web- 
site to find out, not just what Romans do, but 
New Yorkers, Parisians, Londoners, and, more 
importantly the city dwellers in various South 
American capitals. 

The site includes handy country profiles and 
fact sheets for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela, as well as 
extensive city guides for Buenos Aires, Mexico 
City, and Sao Paulo. Check out the city cheat 
sheets and insider tips—chock full of info on his- 
tory, art, nightlife, hotels, shopping etc to make 
even the tourist look like a renaissance man. 


Chile Today, But Hot Tamale 


This handy resource, sponsored by the tourist 
organization CHIP, gives the lowdown on what 
you'll find in Chile and how to maximize the 
experience, whether you’re moving there or just 
visiting (the assumption being that once hooked 
by Chile, you'll do anything to stay. How do you 
find a job? What’s the best internet hookup? 
How can you stay past your visa expiration date? 
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Will you fall for a local belle or gaucho and never 
return home? On this site you'll find answers to 
all but the latter, and more. 


Sharper Image 


It’s a real drag to return home from the 
Suriname hinterlands, and find that the photo- 
graphs you took of never-before-seen orchids, 
birds, and rare creatures, are awful — heads cut 
off, blurry faces, bad composition, the whole 
spiel. Worse, digital cameras seem to highlight 
your lack of skill and technique. What's an eager 
amateur to do? 

If you’re world traveler extraordinaire, photog- 
rapher ordinaire, don’t despair. On this website 
you can pick up tips. Here you'll find all sorts of 
examples of good and bad photos, FAQ's, advice 
on technique and the do’s and don’ts of digital 
imaging. And when you’re ready to move up to 
more expensive equipment, there’s a selection of 
ways to spend your money. 


Language Barrier 


Cut off from the rest of the continent by the 
Andes and the Atacama desert, it’s no wonder 
that Chilean Spanish took a left turn and just 
kept going. The language is teeming with 
modismos or slang. What results is utter confu- 
sion. Contrary to what you might guess, mer- 
melada describes a stupid person, not delectable 
preserves, and if you're accused of painting the 
monkey (pintando el mono) it’s hardly the time to 
goof off. If you’re planning an extensive stay in 
Chile, you might find this website indispens- 
able. 


For the Road 


Magellans calls itself America’s leading source 
of travel supplies. Before heading off to South 
America, check out what's available. How 
about a twelve-language translator? Or maybe 
a ten-roller hair setter. Something more practi- 
cal? Perhaps a micro-suede blazer, or two-way 
stretch pants. Worried about thieves and bur- 
glars? You can pick up a jiffy little door stop 
alarm which makes a racket when hoods try to 
break in to your hotel and make off with your 
twelve-language translator, ten roller hair-setter, 
micro-suede blazer and two-way stretch pants. 


In the Know 


www, yetcom 

Heading off for another dull conference in 
Sao Paolo? Spice up this trip with help from 
iJET, the first intelligence organization for the 


global travel industry. Find out how you can rent 
an international cell phone, receive destination- 
specific intelligence reports, real-time travel 
alerts or arrange for 24 hour medical and travel 
assistance from geographic analysts and experts, 
who monitor 6,500 sources of information that 
was formerly only available to top government 
officials and corporate executives. 

Do you need any of this? Of course not. But it 
costs a lot of money and will make you feel like 
a big shot! 


Better Read than Dead 


http://www,cia.gov/cia/publications/factbook/ 

From the outfit that failed to predict the dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union and can’t find the 
weapons of mass destruction that we sold to Iraq, 
here’s some more valuable information about all 
of the countries you'll be visiting on your South 
American journey. Interesting in economic out- 
put, projected crop yields, climate change, popu- 
lation growth, etc — it’s all here and a lot more. 
You paid for it, the least you could do is read it. 


Pantalla de plata 
bhp? Pedi fete 
mfb.html#People 


It’s amazing how little is known about our 
neighbor to the south, Mexico, especially about 
their cinematographic arts. For example, did you 
know that AnimaFx is a special effects company 
in Mexico, that there is a Mexican Performer’s 
Union, or that in the 50’s and 60’s Mexico turned 
out many horror movies that were similar to 
Universal horror movies from the 40’s but with 
weirder plots. 

To be perfectly honest, we didn’t know this 
either. Good thing there is a great site that can 
tell you all about Mexican film productions. And 
if this site does not have a piece of information 
you are looking for, it can help you link you to 
something that does. 
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; Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
LIMA: Alcanfores, 459, Miraflores 
Tel: 01 447 4761, 01 447 3453 / Fax: 01241 8427 
CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 
E-MAIL: ey eccasrpaoas rep.net.pe 
WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com 
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COFFEE TO GO 
365 DAY A YEAR 
7AM - 11PM. 
TELF.: 444-5579 
ESQ. JOSE GALVEZ 
FRENTE AL BOWLING 


OCEAN 


U.S.A. | 
AV. RICARDO 


IRISH PUB 
(TOO COOL) 
627 SCHELL 
TELF:242-1212 


OTHER STUFF 


PALMA 


CORNER 
BOOKS 


In Amazonia: A 
Natural History 
By Hugh Raffles 


What does it mean to know a place? 
Something more than the meeting point of two 
paths or a spot on a map, the understanding 
of a place depends on the perspective of the 
viewer. For example, a mountain climber might 
look at a mountain range and see opportunity 
for future climbs, and perhaps a sense of 
nostalgia for past adventures, while a miner 
might look at the same mountain and simply 
see an opportunity for profit. The place is 
defined by the viewer's unique cultural, social 
and intellectual lens. The lens defines our 
understanding of place, and dictates the places 
we choose to explore. 


Nowhere is the influence of this lens 
more profound than in the understanding 
of Amazonia. From the time of the earliest 
European explorers, the region's exaggerated 
scale and abundant wildness have, in the 
public imagination, transcended rapturous 
imagination to reach the level of mythology. 
In the face of these biases and imaginations, 
anthropologists studying Amazonia have 
created their understanding of the region by 
stripping away scientific and cultural bias in 
order to illuminate some essential nature of 
the Amazon. But these efforts in reductionism, 
even at their most insightful, reveal a stunted 
view of a place that defies category. 


Hugh Raffles’ In Amazonia: A Natural History 
(Princeton University Press, 2002) is an 
attempt to understand Amazonia from a new 
and, perhaps, more complete point of view. 
Rather than subtracting human bias in search 
of objective essence, Raffles posits that human 
influence not only determines the ideological 
and political identity of the Amazon, but also, 
at times, the physical landscape as well. For 
Raffles, an associate professor of anthropology 
at the University of California at Santa Cruz, 
Amazonia is a place in constant flux, and 
his book is an intriguing, personal attempt to 
understand the natural history of Amazonia 
through the eyes of those who have shaped it. 


At the heart of In Amazonia is the history 
of Igarapé Guariba, a small community near 
the Rio Tocantins, 100 miles from the river's 
discharge into the Amazon. In the 1820s, a 
local timber merchant and slave owner cut a 
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modest canal between the Tocantins and the 
nearby Rio Moju to allow his boats to travel 
between the region and the markets in Belém. 
After a period of inactivity following the rubber 
boom of the 9h century and the founding 

of Igarapé Guariba in 1950, canal cutting in 
the region began in earnest. Local traders 
reopened the original canal and began to 

cut a network of smaller canals as shortcuts 
between the meandering loops of rivers and to 
reach new cropland. Over the next 30 years, 
increased boat traffic and river current caused 
the canals to steadily grow. 


Today, the canals of Igarapé Guariba have 
transformed the landscape to a degree that 
amazes even the people who brought about 
the change. A stream that at one time a child 
could wade across now carries large boats, 
and the original hand-dug canal has become 
a full-sized river. This human-engineered 
landscape, so incongruous with the popular 
perception of the jungle as resistant to human 
influence, is the jumping off for Raffle’s 
reflections of “placeness’” in the jungle. 


Through the vastly different viewpoints of 
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the sixteenth-century explorer 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the English 
naturalist Henry Walter Bates of 
the 1840s, and forest ecologists 
working today in the Brazilian 
state of Para, Raffles follows the 
public perception of Amazonia as 
it swings through idealistic ideas 
of untouched nature, through a 
landscape and culture choked 
by its own abundance, to a 
symbol of global environmental 
debate. Within these changing 
perspectives and his own 
reflections on what he calls “the 
constitutive matter...of locations,” 
Raffles questions the beliefs and 
desires that color the definitions 
of place and nature. In historical 
journal passages, Raffles 
searches for clues of personal 
goals and attitudes of a particular 
time in history. More often 

than not, he finds contradictory 
feelings of awe and repulsion of 
Amazonia’s wildness, feelings 
that are mirrored by modern 
Amazonians, many of whom 
switch easily between roles of 
forest protectors and timber 
profiteers. 


Raffles’ inclusion of so many 
personal viewpoints, both from 
history and today, makes /n 
Amazonia inviting for a general 
audience. And while the book is 
meticulously researched (in one 
footnote he cites 19 separate 
books and articles), Raffles 
spares the reader an in-depth 
lesson in natural history by 
assuming a basic knowledge of Amazonian 
history and geography. Although Raffles 
language sometimes veers into academic 
speak, it's easily forgiven in the face of Raffles’ 
obvious affection for the people of Amazonia. 


Raffles has written what he calls “a book 
of intimacies, an account of the differential 
relationships of affective and often physical 
proximity between humans, and between 
humans and non-humans.” With so many 
competing influences within these relationships, 
readers may find it difficult to follow the 
logical threads that tie together the many 
topics that constitute Raffles’ concept of 
place, which includes language, economy, 
agriculture, history, ecology, and everything 
in between. But instead of trying to draw firm 
conclusions, Raffles acknowledges that some 
incompleteness is inherent to natural history, 
and many of the questions he poses remain 
unanswered. Read not as a comprehensive 
study but rather as an experiment in theory, 
In Amazonia is an understated but ultimately 
inspired introduction to a new understanding of 
the natural Amazonia. 
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Study Spanish Or Portuguese In Latin America 


Argentina - Bolivia - Brazil - Chile - Costa Rica - Cuba - 
Colombia - Dom. Republic - Ecuador - Guatemala - Honduras 
- Mexico - Panama - Peru - Puerto Rico - Uruguay - Venezuela 


www.study-spanish.com idiomas 
info@study-spanish.com &y aventuras 
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* ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS * WALKING CITY TOUR el Oe i 
* HOMESTAY OPTION * VOLUNTEER WORK Your open door 
* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED * COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE to learning Spanish ! 
QUITO - ECUADOR CUSCO - PERU SUCRE - BOLIVIA 
Calle José Queri 2 y Granados Av. Sol 580 Dalence 109 y Nicolas Ortiz 
Telf.: (593 2) 2452 84 Telf.: (51-84) 243 364 Telefax.: (591 4) 64 60537 
Fax.:(593 2) 2455822 | Fax.: (51-84) 225 235 | 
www. Piiadcchools.coim info@latinoschoools.com | 
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Classifieds 


Peru 
HOTELS & LODGING 


HOME PERU in Lima: Brand new Hostel - the best 
location. Real colonial mansion totally remodeled. 
Free internet, kitchen for guests, 24-hr hot water. 
English & French spoken. Airport pick-up. Safe 
enviroment. Address: Av. Arequipa 4501-Miraflores. 
Tel:(51)-(1)-241-9898. E-mail: mail@homeperu.com 
or go to www.homeperu.com 


EXPLORER'’S HOUSE: Friendly and safe place with 
family atmosphere. Free breakfast, Kitchen facili- 
ties, hot water 24 hours, English spoken, TV, cable 
and movies, Spanish lessons. Address: Av. Alfredo 
Leon 158, Miraflores. Tel: (00 511) 241-5002. 

www ities (= 1s ise E-mail: 
explorers house@yahoo.es. (NOTE: underscore 
bw. Explorers and House). Only $5 per night 


YOUTH HOSTAL MALKA in Lima. This is a lovely 
place for travelers and hikers. Nice and quiet loca- 
tion. Private Rooms and Dorms. Climbing Wall in 
garden. We have transfer to/from the airport, give 
us your flight details. Address: Los Lirios 165, San 
Isidro- Lima Tel: 51-1-442-0162 $5pp. 


E-mail: hostelmalka@terra.com.pe 
www.youthhostelperu.com 


PENSION JOSE LUIS. Miraflores/Lima. Very friend- 
ly English speaking owners. Cozy rooms in a private 
home, located minutes away from central Miraflores. 
Cooking facilities, rooms with private bath, hot 

water 24 hours, cable TV. Phone and fax available, 
safe box, luggage storage, book exchange, free 
internet, helpful information to our guests. SAE 
member price is $9/person (private room, including 
breakfast). SAE member price is $7/person (share 
room, including breakfast) Capacity 27 rooms, 
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100 persons (airport service US$10 from one to 
three persons) Francisco de Paula Ugarriza 727, 
San Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (511) 444.1015, Fax: 
(511)446.7177 Email: hsjluis@terra.com.pe 
Webpage: www.hoteljoseluis.com 


APARTEMENTOS MODERNOS: Situated smack 
between the beaches and the mountains, spectacu- 
lar views and comfortable furniture. 20% SAE mem- 
ber discount. Jack and Jill Tele. 123-4567 


MACHU PICCHU GUESTHOUSE- Lima. Clean 
rooms in a nice house. English spoken. Free break- 
fast, kitchen facilities, cable tv and hot water. $4 per 
person. Address: Avenida Juan Pablo Fernandini 
1015, Brefia. Phone (00511)424.3479, 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. 

Dutch owned, from $5.00, old restored man- 

sion, airport pick-ups. Jr Chota 1460, Lima. 

Tel:511.433.0031 artes@terra.com.pe, http: 
W. 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommodate 

you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean in central 
Miraflores. Breakfast, hot shower, communal TV. Jr 
Manco Capac, 368, Miraflores (between the gth and 
10!" blocks of Ave. Larco). Email friendshouse_ 
peru @ yahoo.com.mx Tel: 511.446.6248 


APARTMENTS for Rent. Cusco. Irish owned, old 
colonial house, fully furnished, Cable TV, heating, 
kitchen, garden, 5 minute walk from main square, 
nightly or monthly rates, inquire at Paddy Flaherty’s 
Irish Pub. Calle Triunfo 124 ask for Gary. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 species of 
birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. For 
Information and reservations, contact Peruvian 
Safaris, Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima. Tel: 
(511)447.8888 Fax (511) 241.8427 http:// 


peruviansafaris.com/ E-mail: safaris@amau 
ta.rcp.net.pe 


INTERNSHIP/VOLUNTEER 


Anybody looking for an internship? The SAE, 

Lima, now runs a successful internship program. 
Why not earn academic credits with us here in 
Peru? Combine the excitement of traveling with the 
wonder of leaning. Contact us for further details at 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. 
Homemade, delicious cakes and pies. Great 
atmosphere. Esq Jose Galvez, Miraflores. Tel: 446 
5922. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


TRUJILLO: Visit nearby archaeological sites: 
Huaca de la Luna, Chan Chan, El Brujo. City 
tours, Huanchaco surf beach, night life & local 
cuisine. Contact English speaking & experienced 
guide Laura Duran for tours, accommodation, 
general travel tips & advice for Peru. E-mail: 

. Tel: +51 44 281590 
or Cell: +51 44 9595-935 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel agent. 
Tourist information, package tours, international and 
domestic flights, excursions, reconfirmations. Great 
prices and student discounts, English spoken. Close 
to Plaza Mayor office. Tel 511.427.1958, Email: 


fertur@terra.com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the worlds most fascinat- 
ing natural reserves. Five, seven, and nine day 
tours leaving from Cusco almost daily. Quality 
guides, English spoken, friendly service. Email 


www.pantiacolla.com Phone (51.84)238.323 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu Reserve. 
Catering to research, educational, and travel 
groups. Cusco office: Calle Turfino 350 Tel: 
084.23.2772. Lima office: Arambaru 166 4B Tel: 
221.4182 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


HUANCAYO, Peru — Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, 
experienced, college educated teacher and guide. 
Homestays with mom. Huancavelica 612, email: 
katiacerna@hotmail.com, tel: (51-06) 422- 
5332. (ITC-74) 


Ecuador 
HOTELS & LODGING 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL - Our house is 
your house. Enjoy our hospitality and 
warm family environment. Central location 
in new town, quiet rooms: singles, dou- 
bles, suites. Discounts for SAE members. 
Calama 127 and 6 de Diciembre. Tel: 
(593-2) 223-0798. info@lacasasol.com; 
www. lacasasol.com. 


THE GUEST HOUSE - Strategically located 
between colonial and modern Quito, with magnifi- 
cant views of the Andean Mountain Range. We 
offer fully furnished rooms with private bathrooms. 
Living room, fireplace, TV, telephone, equipped 
kitchen, inside patio, laundry area. Ideal for long 
stays. Weekly and monthly discounts. Visit our 
web: www.tours-unlimited.com or write us: 


marcoatm@hoy.net. Phone (24hrs) 539-22- 
222-564. Address: Julio Castro 379 y Valparaiso, 
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Quito, Ecuador 


OTAVALO. Ali Shungu, Hotel/Restaurant. 
Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks from Indian Market, 
16 rooms, 2 family apartments. Fireplace, Garden, 
Patio, Mountain Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly 
Service, Gourmet Vegetarian and International 
Meals. Shuttle bus from Quito, Tour Information. 
American owned. Tel: (593-6) 920-750. Write: 
Casilla 34, Otavalo. E-mail: alishngu@uio.telco 
net.net. Web: www.alishngu@telconet.net. 


LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. Recommended pro- 
fessional Spanish teacher with ten years of teach- 
ing experience. She speaks English and German. 
Reasonable prices. You can live with her in her 
house. Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: (593- 


2) 234-9355 spanishteachermariana@ yahoo. 
com or aventour@pi.pro.ec 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL In the heart 
of the Old Town. Competitive rates. Professional 
staff, Experienced hosting families. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Venezuela 1129 Y Olmedo. Tel.: 


(593- 2) ak 6930. www,.geoc ities.com/ 
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COLONIAL SPANISH SCHOOL: More than a 
language, a culture! 161 Ulloa and Carrion. Tel.: 
593-22-225-596. Fax: 593-22-221-025. P.O. Box: 
17-01-3739, Quito, Ecuador. E-Mail: info@colon 
ialspanishschool.com. http://www.colonial 
spanishschool.com. Contact: Diego Pesantez 


RUMINAHUI SPANISH SCHOOL: One-to-One 
lessons with professionals for $5/hour in friendly 
atmosphere. Outings, Family Stay, Volunteer Work. 


Www.rumieducacion.com. 10% discount for 
SAE members. 
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TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and price 
with certified guides. Recommended by SAE. 10% 
discount for SAE members. Tel: (592-2) 255-4984. 
www.moggely.com or 
ialists.com. 

RESTAURANTS 


MONGO’'S MONGOLIAN BARBEQUE. All you can 
eat hot buffet 50% off for SAE Members. $0.99 


Cocktails. Calama E5-10 & Juan Leon Mera, Quito. 


Reservations Telf.: 255-6159. 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm and invit- 
ing cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, light meals, full 
bar and a selection of homemade desserts. 


Quito Tel: (02)223-4862 Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 
www.cafecito.net 


REINA VICTORIA PUB -— Invites you for a beer, a 
game of darts or a lively conversation! Microbrews, 
pub grub and more. Remember to ask for your 
12% SAE member discount. Reina Victoria and 
Roca, Quito. Tele: 222-6369. 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) needs vol- 
unteers and sponsor parents for working and street 
children in Quito, Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at 


www.cenitecuador.org 


BASSETS VETERINARY CLINIC — Full-Service, 
Reliable Care for your beloved pets: House calls, 
Grooming, Pet Shop, 24HR Emergency Service, 
Travel Documents; Ponteverde 628 and Vizcaya 


(La Floresta), Quito; Telefax: 011-593-22-225-230. 
Cell: 011-593-99-739-210 


BASSETS VETERINARY CLINIC — Full-Service, 
Reliable Care for you beloved pets: House calls, 
Grooming, Pet Shop, 24HR Emergency Service, 
Travel Documents; Ponteverde 628 and Vizcaya (La 
Floresta), Quito; Telefax: 011-593-22-225-230. Cell: 
011-593-99-739-210. 


Other Countries 
TOURS 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES: Over thirty years experi- 
ence in unbelievably colorful Guatemala. Offering 
unusual excursions and also services for indepen- 
dent travelers in Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela 
and Guatemala. Visit http:/Awww.rutahsa.com 

or contact Dr. Ric Finch, 299 Allen Hollow Rd., 
Cookeville, TN 38501 (931) 520-7047 (IT-75+) 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & Brazilian family- 
run riverboat tours and Amazon Rainforest Jungle 
Lodge featuring trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, 
Indigenous Peoples and home cooking. (swallows 
@internext.com.br). Visit www.swallowsan 
damazonstours.com or call 508 255 4794 in the 
USA. (ITC-73+) 


OTHER 


Correspondant sought: Would like to correspond 
with fellow SA travelers. Retired. Into Pre- 
Colombian artifacts, Spanish, Latin Music, Tango, 
Vais Criollo. “Been there, done that” in Quito, 
Iquitos, Arequipa, Rio, B.A., Antigua. Focus now on 
re-visiting Lima and a first look at La Paz. Write to: 
POB 20021, Castro Valley, CA 94546-8021. (IT-73) 


Cultural K Survival 


WWW.CS.Org 
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Membership categories 


SINGLE RATE COUPLE RATE 

Q Regular US $50 O Regular US $80 

O Contributing US $80 Gi Contributing US $125 
© Supporting US $150 Supporting US $225 
Q Life US $750 Q Life US $1,150 

Q Afterlife US $7,500 Q Afterlife US $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 

Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of club services. Members/subscribers 
outside the US please add US $10 (US $7 Canada) 
for magazine postage. 

Make checks payable to South American Explorers. 
You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 or 
renew online at www.saexplorers.org. 


Sign me up for FREE monthly e-newsletter. 


Se 


Postage and Handling 


DOMESTIC ORDERS 
US $5 & under........... 
$5.01 to $15... K 
$15.01 to $25.. 
$25.01 to $50.......... 
$50.01 to $75 .......... 
$75.01 to $100 : 
$100.01 to $150......$15.55 
$150.01 to $200......$17.55 
$200.01 to $250......$20.10 
Over $250........sses00+- $22.70 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using above 
table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to 
postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for 
delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, we will add the cost of 
airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we will 
advise you of the total cost plus postage charges so 
you can pay by check. Foreign checks and money 
orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a 
US. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 mini- 
mum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person of your choice. Simply specify 
their name, address and the items you want shipped 
in the “Ship to” section at right. 
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Membership/Order Form 


(2 New Member or Subscriber 
O Renewing Membership # 


New Address 


QUANTITY ITEM# 


BILL TO: 
Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Telephone 
E-mail address 
SHIP TO: 
Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Telephone 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.O. boxes 


PRICE 


Subtotal 


Postage and Handling 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 


Number 


Expires, 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 
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Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 


South American Explorer 


MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one 


from Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 


these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 


well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk 
to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble.com. Us, South 

American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID MAP NAME MEMBER/NON-MEMBER 
ARGENTINA 
411 Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 9.50 12.50 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 5.00 7.00 
532. Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 6.95 7.95 
400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 8.95 9.95 
416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 6.00 8.00 
578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 12.95 14.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
561 Valdes Peninsula 10.95 12.95 
BOLIVIA 
580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 8.95 9.95 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 10.00 11.00 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 13.95 14.90 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 10.00 11.95 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 7.00 10.00 
406 La Paz Map Guide 7.00 10.00 
405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 7.00 10.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
407 Potosi Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
409 Tiwanaku Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
BRAZIL 
536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 5.00 8.00 
CHILE 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 5.00 7.00 
530 Chile Road Map—l: 2,250,000 10.95 11.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
795 ‘Torres Del Paine Trek Map 14.95 15.95 
COLOMBIA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
ECUADOR 
583 Alausi Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 5.00 7.00 
$74 Chaucha Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 3.00 4.00 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 7.95 8.95 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 10.00 12.00 
485 Galapagos Pocket Guide 10.00 11.00 
623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
579 Otavalo 6.00 7.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
589  Pintag 1:50,000 7.00 10.00 
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582 
534 


Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 
Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


414 
386 
418 
419 
790 


Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 


Guatemala Reference Map 
Honduras TYTMB—1:750,000 
Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 
Nicaragua 


PERU 


630 
631 
632 
593 
633 
634 
794 
654 
664 
628 
625 
656 


Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 
Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 
Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 


Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 


Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 
Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 


Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 
Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 

Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 


Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 


Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 
Cusco Department Map 

Cusco Tourist Guide 

Huambo Dept. Map 

Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 
Huaraz Department Map 

Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 
Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 


Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 


La Merced) 

La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 
Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 
Lima City Map 

Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 
Cordillera Huayhuash 


Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 


Machu Picchu topo map 

Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 
Tambopata) 

Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 
Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 


Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 


Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 

Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 
Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 

Peru (South) [TMB—1:1,500,000 

Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 

Peru Road Map 

Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 
Puno Department Map—1:670,000 
(Lake Titicaca) 

Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 


Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 


Tacna Dept. Map 

Tumbes Department Map 

Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:;100,000 
Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Amazon Basin Map 


South America—Southern [TMB—1:2,800,000 
South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 


South America North—1:4,000,000 


South America North Eas——ITMB 1:4,000,000 
South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 


South America South—1:4,000,000 
The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 


VENEZUELA 


534 
710 


Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 
Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 


10.00 12.00 
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The holidays approach and, take it from us, Hallmark 
will do this year without your patronage. Better spend 
the money on these totally original holiday cards, each 
one handcrafted by Ecuadorian and Peruvian artisans 
who could use your help. Even the box is handmade. 


We weren’t able to get our usual shipment of cards this 
year, so they are in rather shorter supply than we’d hoped. 
If you’re thinking of buying these wonderful creations, do it 
now, because they’re already going at a faster pace than we 
expected. 

Ecopapel cards are made from recycled paper by a com- 
munity that has been dislocated from their original mangrove 
environment by modern day shrimp farms. Each box con- 
tains 6 cards which say “Feliz Navidad”. Item #846. Members’ 
$10.00 [Non-members $11.00] 

Manos Unidos Cards are made by a group of handicapped 
individuals who have taught themselves to draw. Cards are 
sold in groups of 4 randomly selected images. Item #845. 
Members $7.00 [Non-members $8.00] 
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